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HE WHISKEY INSURRECTION of 1794 in southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania was not properly an insurrection. It was rather a series of 


riots on the part of the democratic agriculturists of the region 

against what they conceived to be the arbitrary, extravagant, and corrupt 
administration of the new federal government under Washington and 
Alexander Hamilton, secretary of the treasury and head of the newly or- 
ganized Federalist party. The opposition to the federal excise on whiskey, 
while sincere, was simply a peg upon which to hang other grievances that 
arose inevitably with the extension to a partly independent frontier settle- 
ment of control by a central government and of a commercial and indus- 
trial system. Among the causes of these grievances may be briefly noted: 
Hamilton’s policies of paying the Revolutionary War loans at face value, 
of assuming the debts of the states, and of establishing 2 national bank; the 
drainage of specie to the East; the failure to force the sale to settlers of 
undeveloped tracts by levying heavy land taxes; the Indian policy of the 
1 Dr. Baldwin is assistant director of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey and 


author of several of its prospective publications, including a comprehensive history of the 
Whiskey Insurrection. Ed. 
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state and the nation, which was regarded as weak and which entailed ar- 
duous and ill-paid militia service; the multiplication of salaried, appointive 
officials; and the indifference of the federal government to the western 
demand for an outlet for its products by way of the Mississippi River. 

The tax on whiskey, which furnished the excuse for the so-called in- 
surrection, was laid by Congress in 1791, upon the recommendation of 
Hamilton, to furnish money for the payment of the state debts assumed by 
the United States. The tax, it is true, was low, and the terms of payment 
reasonable, but in the Monongahela country, where the average farmer- 
distiller conducted his business by barter and did not see twenty dollars in 
cash in a year, the payment of the tax became a real problem, especially 
when, cash or barter, his whiskey brought only half what it did in the East 
and yet was subject to the same tax. If he sold to the army the problem 
was solved, perhaps at some sacrifice, but if he undertook the expense of 
transportation to the uncertain eastern market he might and he might not 
make a profit. Such solutions, however, were beside the point for most dis- 
tillers: heredity, convenience, and habit made whiskey the characteristic 
western tipple, and most of the product distilled was intended for local 
consumption. Small stills were numerous; in some vicinities one out of 
every half-dozen farmers devoted certain seasons to turning his neighbor’s 
grain into whiskey. 

The region south of the Ohio and west of the Monongahela, then com- 
prehended in Washington County and part of Allegheny, was the center 
of the whiskey distilling industry, not only in the West but probably in the 
United States, and it was there that the tax was most bitterly opposed. A 
local man, General John Neville, a wealthy landholder and politician, 
had been appointed inspector of excise in the fourth survey of the district 
of Pennsylvania. This survey included Bedford, Fayette, Westmoreland, 
Allegheny, and Washington counties. The opposition to the exi:ise law 
was expressed at first in a series of protest meetings but soon developed 
into assaults upon the hapless collectors. By the summer of 1794 Hamil- 
ton’s Federalist party was already shaking under the blows of the new 
Jeffersonian party and had everything to gain by staging a dramatic de- 
fense of the Constitution and the laws; to western eyes Hamilton seemed 
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bent on forcing trouble. Tension in the West was at such a height that in 
mid-July, when a United States marshal appeared and served a series of 
processes under an old law that involved the serious expenses of trial in 
Philadelphia (instead of under the new law that allowed local trial), the 
recalcitrants of Washington County accepted the challenge with ill-con- 
sidered haste. General Neville’s country home at Bower Hill was attacked 
and burned, and a few days later, on August 2, several thousand militia 
marched through Pittsburgh and were prevented from burning the town 
only by the diplomacy of the citizens. Commissioners from President 
Washington gave the insurgents a chance to repent, but the response was 
so confused that Hamilton felt justified in continuing the military prepara- 
tions that he had already begun in order to suppress the rising by force. It 
is worthy of note that the two occasions cited above were the only ones 
on which the insurgents were embodied; when Hamilton’s army left its 
bases in October there had been no considerable gathering of western mi- 
litia for two months. This fact lent strong color to the view held by Ham- 
ilton’s opponents that he had undertaken the expedition as a political meas- 
ure intended to strengthen the government by showing its force and at 
the same time to demonstrate the need of a standing army. His army, in 
effect, was marching against an insurrection that did not exist and never 
had existed. The spasmodic exhibitions of force can not fairly be labeled 
treason any more than can a hundred agrarian and industrial disturbances 
since that time. 

The federal army was composed of militia from New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia, and many of its members were drafted. 
The troops from New Jersey, 2,100 in number under Governor Richard 
Howell of that state, rendezvoused at Carlisle with 5,200 men from 
Pennsylvania under Governor Thomas Mifflin. Governor Henry Lee of 


Virginia and General Daniel Morgan commanded 3,300 troops from the 


Old Dominion; they met at Cumberland, where 2,350 militia from 
Maryland under Governor Thomas S. Lee were also gathered. Wash- 
ington made his last trip to the West when he visited the troops at these 
two points and at Bedford. Before he returned to Philadelphia he made 
Henry Lee commander-in-chief, but in the succeeding weeks Lee was 
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often overshadowed by Alexander Hamilton, who accompanied the army 
both in his own capacity as head of the department most interested in the 
collection of the excise and as a substitute for the secretary of war, Henry 
Knox, who was away on a junket to New England. 

The New Jersey and Pennsylvania troops of the right wing marched to 
Bedford during the second week of October. About the twenty-second 
they left Bedford; one section traveled by the Pennsylvania Road through 
Ligonier and Greensburg and another took the Glade Road through Ber- 
lin and Mount Pleasant. Lee accompanied the left wing, which reached 
Uniontown about the end of October. The march was made in the midst 
of heavy rains, which occasioned considerable delay and brought on a 
great deal of sickness. As soon as the troops had descended from the 
mountains both wings began converging upon the region between the 
Youghiogheny and Monongahela rivers. Detachments, however, scoured 
the region and arrested men wanted for examination. Lee and Hamil- 
ton spent some days in Pittsburgh completing the work of pacification, if 
the term can be used when there had not been the least shadow of resist- 
ance. On November 18 the greater part of the army began its return to 
the East, and it traversed the same routes by which it had entered the 
country. General Morgan with fifteen hundred men (part of them re- 
cruited in the region) was left to see that the fear of God did not evap- 
orate from western breasts before spring. 

The insurrection was a success from the Federalist viewpoint. The 
party was sanctified in the eyes of the nation, and the fall elections of 1794 
continued the Hamiltonian control of Congress. It is true that only two 
of the insurgents were convicted of treason and that Washingon, after 
weighing the situation for some time, pardoned them. But that was a sec- 
ondary matter. The whiskey excise was paid by the westerners or evaded 
in subtle ways until it was repealed by the Democratic-Republicans in 
1802. The triumph of the central government led to increased settlement 
and investment in the Monongahela country, and with the march of in- 
dustrialization the number of farm distilleries dwindled. 

General Henry Lee, known as “Light-Horse Harry Lee,” was a vet- 
eran of the Revolutionary War, in which he had distinguished himself by 
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the capture of Paulus Hook, New York, and of Fort Augusta, Georgia, 
and by his conduct in the southern campaign. After the war he devoted 
himself to politics, first as a member of the Virginia House of Delegates 
and then as a member of the Continental Congress from 1785 to 1788. 
From 1792 to 1795 he was governor of Virginia; and it was while he 
held that office that he was selected to command the army against the in- 
surrection in the West. Portions of his orderly book kept during that expe- 
dition are here reprinted. 

Save for the last two entries, the orders were issued over the signature 
of Lee’s acting adjutant general, Thomas Nelson. The last two entries 
are signed by Adjutant General Israel Hand. The manuscript available is 
in the handwriting of and is certified by an adjutant of the Virginia cav- 
alry and may be either the orderly book as originally kept during the cam- 
paign or a copy made by him. The first part of the book is unfortunately 
missing; the earliest entry is the fragment of one made at Cumberland, 
probably on October 13, 1794; from that date until the book was closed 
at Pittsburgh on November 18 the entries are apparently complete. Some 
parts of the orderly book are printed elsewhere, and these have been noted 
accordingly. Diligent search, however, has failed to disclose any other 
published entries or to bring to light the missing pages. 

The opportunity to print this valuable material has been generously af- 
forded by the director of the Schenley Research Institute, Dr. A. J. Lieb- 
mann of New York, who recently acquired the manuscript. The editor 
desires to thank Dr. Liebmann both for his unselfishness in sharing it with 
the public and for his kind codperation at every stage of the process of 
editing and publication. 


[Fort CUMBERLAND. OCTOBER 13, 1794.] 
[FRAGMENT OF GENERAL ORDERS] 


... Several departments, who are requested that all regimental returns conform 


thereto, 
The Articles of War must be read by the Captains to their respective com- 
panies, and fully explained to the men; 
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In future the Issuing of Provisions and Forage will commence at four oClock 
in the afternoon, & close at five, one hour is fully sufficient for this business, if 
the expected punctuality of the several officers takes place. 

On reference to the Commissions of the officers of the Cavalry and to the 
Principles established by the Government of Virginia for the settlement of 
Rank; it appears tha[t] Captain Lewis* is the Senior officer of the Virginia 
Corps of horse he will of course take upon himself the duties heretofore 
asigned to the Senior officer of each corps of Dragoons. 

The Quarter Master General will be pleased to provide proper houses, for 
the reception of the sick, together with all stores necessary for their accommo- 
dation and comfort 

The President has been pleased to appoint Col° Presley Nevill? Paymaster 
General, he is to be respected accordingly 

By the Commander in chief 
Tuomas Netson adj‘ Gen’ pro. tem. 


HEAD QUARTERS. FORT CUMBERLAND. October 14th. 1794. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 


As soon as the Maryland line under Brigadier Gen’ Smith* joins, which will 
take Place this Evening or Tomorrow Morning the Adjutant General will be 
pleased to commence the System to be Permanently observed with respect to 
camp duties of every Sort; the particular rules & forms will be found in the 
treaties entitled Regulations for the Order and Discipline of the troops of the 
United States, 

A picquet consisting of the Same number as composd the one in front, will 
be established in the rear one Quarter of a mile below the Cavalry encampment. 

Instructions for the Government of the Commanding officers will be given 
by the Adjutant Gen’ 

2 This was probably Major George Lewis, commandant of the cavalry. Lawrence Lewis 
was aid-de-camp to General Morgan, and Howell Lewis was in Captain Mercer’s troop. All 
three were sons of Washington’s sister, Betty, and Fielding Lewis. 

3 Presley Neville was the son of General John Neville, the inspector of excise in the 
fourth survey. 

4 Samuel Smith was a veteran of the Revolutionary War who had since engaged in land 


speculation and in various mercantile activities in Baltimore. He commanded one of the 
Maryland brigades. 
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Doctor Wellford’ is appointed Senior Surgeon to the Division of the Army 
acting with the Commander in Chief his place in the Cavalry must be sup- 
plyed by the Commandant thereof the Several Surgeons & all officers in the 
Hospital line, will report to him the particular situation of the sick, & of the 
Hospital Stores, who is required to bestow his immediate and constant attention 
to the comfortable accommodations of the one & the faithfull application of the 
other. 

Some irregularities were committed last night in the Virginia Camp which 
derogates from the character of that respectable Corps, every means ought to be 
used to detect the authors & to bring them to Punishment, the honor of the 
Army the Public good and regard to right, All combine in demanding from the 
Officers the suppression of every species of disorders, The Commander in Chief 
engages to support always by the full exertion of his Authority every effort 
which may be made to prohibit licentiousness of every sort. 

By the Commander in Chief 
Tuomas Nexson adj* Gen’ 
Pro. tem. 


HEAD QuarTERs. Fort CUMBERLAND. October 15th 1794 
GENERAL ORDERs. 


The Commander in Chief cannot withhold the expression of the high satisfac- 
tion, he derives from observing the zeal & deligence which actuate the officers 
and soldiers in their acquirement of Military knowledge. On themselves such 
conduct reflects the highest honour, & Secures to our Common Country the im- 
portant good which results from the possession of [d/ank in MS] as able as 
they are faithful, Short as will be our period of service the persevereing efforts 
of the troops in the manner begun, cannot fail in rendering them a source of 
comfort to our friends & of terror to our Enemies, while therefore the com- 
mander in Chief applauds the example already exhibited, he recommends in the 
Strongest manner unabated Continuance of exertion, and requests the General 


5 Dr. Robert Wellford came to America from England during the Revolution as a surgeon 
in the British forces and in that capacity won the favorable attention of Washington by his 
care of the American prisoners while the British were in possession of Philadelphia. After 
the war he settled in Fredericksburg, Virginia, and became a prominent practitioner. He 


served as surgeon-general of the United States during the Whiskey Insurrection. 
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and other officers to accustom their troops in the daily training, to the passing of 
defiles, In the course of service there will be probably daily claims for the execu- 
tion of this Knowledge, & sometimes perhaps where more than convenience and 
expedition may be consulted. 

The commandants of Regiments & Corps cannot be too attentive to their mu- 
sic, It exhilerates the spirits of the soldiers, it improves the appearance of the 
Army and what is more material it is one organ of communication of Orders in 
Camp, on the march, & in action,— 

The Commander in Chief understands with real regret that the troops con- 
tinue still to be sickly, no object more properly claims or will more constantly 
engross his care, than the restoration & preservation of the health of the Army, 
in the accomplishment of this object, which duty & humanity alike press on his 
mind, he assures himself in receiving the concurrent aid of all rank of Officers, 
& especially relies on the Medical staff, and the Captains of Companies, The 
first are professionally bound to bestow their skill & the second feeling as they 
ought to do a parential tenderness for their men, must take pleasure in seeing 
the sick of their particular companies faithfully nursed, and regularly attended 
by the proper phycision, The Senior Surgeons in the several Devisions of the 
Army are enjoined to use every means in their power to fulfill the ends of their 
appointm™, & rest assured in receiving always every support & assistance in the 
reach of the Commander in Chief. The tents must be struck twice or thrice a 
week for two or three hours in clear weather, for the purpose of airing the Straw 
&c. and the men ought not to be allowed to eat in their tents only when the 
weather makes it necessary. 

The Arms must be examined and repairs wanting compleated, application for 
the means to be made to the Quarter Master Gen' who will be pleased forth- 
with to furnish the same. 

The Commandant of the Corps of Virginia Cavalry is requested to furnish 
without delay on the arrival of the expected troops a return of the dates of Com- 
missions of the officers of every grade, that the respective rank of the officers may 
be established & known, 

Doct" Brewster is entrusted with the care of the Medical and hospital Stores 
and will deliver them to the Several Surgeons under the dirction and by the 
order of the Senior Surgeon, and the Superintendant of Issues is requested to 
direct an adequate supply of Mutton for the sick in the hospital, The first Bri- 
gade of Virginia troops must be ready to move on Saturday next. Appointments 
in the Virg* Line by the Government of Virginia & by Maj" Gen' Morgan 


Commanding the Virginia troops. 
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Col® Otway Byrd Quarter Master General 
Col’ John Prior Inspector & Muster Master 
Maj’ M‘Quire Adjutant General 
Doct‘ Scott Principal Surgeon 
The Rev* Jas. Caldwell Chaplain 
Maj™ Parker & Butler aids de Camp to Maj‘ Gen’ Morgan 
Wm Cook & Wm Ballard assistant Quarter Masters 
Maj" David Holmes Deputy adjutant Gen' 
Absolom Bambridge & David Kerr Surgeons 
Doctor Richardson. Doct. Baldwin & Doct" Triplett Surgeons mates 
Richard Whealing Purveyor to the Hospital, 
They are to be respected Accordingly. 
By the Commander in Chief 


Tuomas Netson adj* Gen’ pro. tem. 


HEAD QUARTERS. FORT CUMBERLAND 16th October 1794 
GENERAL ORDERS. 


The ground sometimes used by the Cavalry below the park of Artillery is in 
future to be appropriated to the Maryland Brigade for training & exercising. 
The brigade & regimental quarter Masters must make themselves perfectly ac- 
quainted with their respective duties, as order in the baggage in the march 
which must be invariably preserved will depend very much on their knowledge 
and their deligence, their conduct will particularly engage the Attention of the 
Commander in Chief. The full compliment of pioneers must be prepared, and 
the necessary utensils for them furnished by the Quarter Master General, they 
are to be selected from those men who are better calculated for the Spade than 
the Musquet, The Brigadier Generals will be pleased to cause to be reported to 
the Adjutant General the dates of the Commissions of the several officers to their 
respective Brigades, In order that the rank of each officer may be ascertained, 
before the Army moves from their present position, The Commander in chief 
hopes to advance in four days and therefore repeats his Injunctions that every 
preparation necessary for the equipment and Convenience of the troops be made 
without delay. The Waggons & teams are to undergo an examination of a fit 
person to be appointed by the Quarter Master General, and those judged in- 
competent in any respect must be exchanged for Strong Waggons and Stout 
teams. By the Commander in Chief 
Tuomas Netson adj‘ Gen' Pro: tem. 
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HEAD QuarTeRs. Fort CUMBERLAND October 11th [77] 1794 
GENERAL ORDERS. 


Fatigue parties equal to the purpose of cuting wood, for the Army to be fur- 
nished and to receive orders from the Quarter Master General who will give 
directions where the wood is to be cut & will have the same conveyed to Camp. 

Firing of Guns within the environs of the Camp is forbid, & the straw now 
in possession of the troops must be Carefully preserved, as that article has become 
very Scarce, & it is very inconvenient to send to distant farms for it, 

The Superintendants of Provisions will be pleased to give Orders that in the 
Weighing of bread for the troops that an allowance of five per Cent be made, & 
will use his best endeavours to increase his Stock of Whisky. 

During the Continuance of the President with this Column of the Army, 
double rations of Liquor are to be daily Issued. 

By the Commander in Chief 
Tuomas NEtson adj Gen. pro. tem 


Heap Quarters. Fort CUMBERLAND. October 18th 1794 
GENERAL ORDERS. 


A Corps of light troops, consisting of two battallions of Infantry, two battalions 
of riflemen, A detachment of Artillery, & one Squadron of dragoons, to be im- 
mediately formed, Each battalion to consist of four complete companies, and 
will be commanded by a Major and the whole by a Lieutenant Colonel Com- 
mandant. 

The Army will hold themselves in readiness to move at a moments warning, 
Major General Morgan with the Corps under his Order will join the main 
body—the time & place of Junction will be communicated to the General. 

The President of the United States has been pleased to appoint General 
Hand Adjutant General he is to be respected accordingly. 

By the Commander in Chief 
Tuo® Netson. adj* Gen’ pro. tem. 


HEAD QUARTERS. FORT CUMBERLAND Oct. 19th 94 
GENERAL ORDERS 


In the formation & movements of the Army in one or Seperate bodys the troops 


will take post conformably to the Geographical situation of their respective 
States, when marching to the West, the most western state will form on the 
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right, and when moving to the east, the most Southern state will take the 
right,— 

Necessary as is the corps to the Army, and anxious as the Commander in chief 
fells [sic] to see that body compleatly prepared, Yet he must confess that con- 
sidering the nature of the troops he has the honour to command, and knowing 
the disinclination they must have to Seperate from the officers under whom they 
marched from home, he is more desirous of preserving and perpetuating the 
harmony and good disposition, which now so happily prevades all ranks, and 
therefore he requires that in the formation of the Light corps, the officers and 
soldiers be held together as much as possible, this can only be done by taking 
Battalions or Companies instead of the rule usual in regular armies. 


The paymaster General is requested to be ready for the payment of the Army, 
the right column to receive their pay as soon as they reach the position to which 
they are now moving, and the left column to receive their pay, on their next 
halt which will take place in a few days, It is expected that paymasters to the 
Several Regiments have been, or will be duly appointed, 


The Commander in Chief has learnt with great indignation, that some venal 
Individuals have been circulating reports in the Army calculated to inspire 
doubts in the minds of the soldiers as to the punctuality of Government in the 
Regular discharge of their wages, & under the influence of this infamous fals- 
hoods are busy in the Purchase of their claims—he calls upon all officers to assist 
to detect and bring to punishment these violaters of truth and rights, and directs 
that the Paymasters in their settlements with the men, refuse payment to all as- 
signments of claims, unless authenticated by the Signature of Commandants of 
Brigades or of a corps, to which the soldiers assigning, respectively belong. 

Equally solicitous to take care of the Army in every way, it is with the most 
painful Emotion that the commander in chief finds it necessary in this public 
manner to forbid the shameful and dishonourable practice of Gambling which 
prevails in some Corps—How can men associated in the honourable & fraternal 
bond of soldiership, be gratified in plundering each other? the honour, the hap- 
piness of the Army commands an immediate end to this disgraceful practice, 

The Commander in chief flatters himself never again to be compelled in any 
manner to take notice of a Custom so pernicious to individuals and so derogatory 
to military fame 

The Army must be furnished forthwith with Six rounds of Catridges per 
Man,—Doctor Smith will succeed Doctor Wellford as Surgeon to the Corps of 
Virginia Cavalry. 
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Doctor Richardson is removed from his Brigade to the Hospital established 
for the left wing of the Army. Charles Smith, James Blaine, Thomas Duncan & 
Wm Ferris are appointed assistants to the Adjutant General & they are to be 
respected accordingly. 

By the Commander in Chief 
Tuo® NEtson adj. Gen. pro tem 


Heap Quarters. BEDForD. 20 Oct. 94 
GENERAL ORDERS. 


The Commander in Chief having visited this Column of the Army for the ex- 
press purpose of ascertaining when it will be practicable to move the Army, 
which he wishes to do as soon as possible, directs returns of the Army may be 
Forthwith made to the Adjutant General by the commanding officers of Devi- 
sions Brigade or seperate corps for his Inspection. The heads of the several staff 
departments are also desired to make returns of the Stores under their care, & of 
the waggons employed in their Several departments, & also of the waggons 
attached to the several corps composing this Column. 


By the Commander in Chief 


Heap Quarters. BEDFORD. 21%t October 94 
GENERAL Orpers.° 


Tomorrow at the hour of 8 oclock, in the morning, the light corps will advance, 
Major General Morgan will lead the one acting with the left wing, & Major 
Gen' Frelingham? the one with the right wing. 

On the next day at the same hour the Army will move in two columns, the 
right wing composed of the new Jersey & Pennsylvania lines forming the right 
column, under the immediate Command of his excellency Governor Mifflin, 


6 These orders and the letter from Washington that accompanies them are printed in the 
Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 4: 416, 418, and in Israel D. Rupp, comp., 2 4e His- 
tory and Topography of Dauphin, Cumberland, Franklin, Bedford, Adams, Perry, Somerset, 
Cambria & Indiana Counties, 505, 506 (Lancaster, Pa., 1848). 

7 Frederick Frelinghuysen was a New Jersey lawyer who had been an officer during the 


Revolution. After the insurrection he returned to his law practice and later was elected to 
the United States Senate. 
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The left wing composed of the Maryland & Virginia lines forming the left 
column, with the Commander in chief, 

The Quarter Master General will continue with the right wing, and the 
proper officers in the department of forage, attended with a sufficient number of 
Axemen must accompany the Light Corps, under whose protection they are to 
prepare all necessaries for the Army, abundance of Straw must be ready for the 
troops, in as much as their health greatly depends on their sleeping dry & warm, 

The utmost regularity must be preserved on the March and in the mode of 
encampment, which must always be in three lines with the cavalry in the center, 
unless prohibited by the nature of the ground. 

Dragoons are dreadfull in Light & Impotent in darkness their safety during 
night therefore must be regarded, The Artillery to move as a park & march in 
the center. 

Constant communication must be preserved between the Light corps, and the 
main body & between the respective columns with all other precautions neces- 
sary to protect the troops from surprise & Insult. 

Whatever may be the professions of the Insurgents they are not to be re- 
garded, men who have acted a part so attrocious will cheerfully add to their 
guilt, if it can be done with Impunity, carelessness in the conduct of the Army 
will invite attempts upon it, & produce War, when vigilance in the conduct of 
it will arrest the one, & the other, 

The different columns will be precise in the execution of the daily marches 
assigned to them respectively, and if from unavoidable accidents either should 
fall short one day, the deficiency is to be made up the next day, otherwise the 
mutuality in operation will be lost, and the Army will be exposed to the disgrace 
& evils of discordant movements. 

The particular routs with the necessary Instructions will be given to the 
Commanding Generals, & will of Course form the rule of their Conduct. 

When the right wing reaches————[sic] it will devide into two columns, 
the new Jersey Line & Brigade of Cavalry under Brigadier White® forming one 
column to be commanded by his Excellency Governor Howell, will take a direc- 
tion to the right, while the Pennsylvania line with the Elite Corps will Pursue 
the Original route under the Orders of Governor Mifflin. When this column de- 
vides, the right will move from their right, and the left from their left, Chosen 


8 Anthony White was a New Jersey officer. He was later accused of having ordered un- 
necessarily drastic action against the insurgents. 
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parties of horse must follow the rear of each wing, to arrest straglers from the 
line, and Protect property of Individuals, to the due preservation of which in 
every respect the utmost Attention is to be paid by officers of every rank. 

The president of the United States being about to return to the seat of Gov- 
ernment has been pleased to direct the Commander in Chief to present to the 
Army his affectionate wishes for their welfare & happiness, in no way can the 
very gratefull commands be so fully executed as by Publishing the very Words 
of the president, which are accordingly Subjoined. 


Unitep States. (BEpForD). October 20™ 1794 


To Henry Lee Esq. commander in Chief of the Militia Army on its March 
against the Insurgents in certain western Counties of Pennsylvania. 
Sir, 

Being about to return to the seat of Government I cannot take my departure 
without conveying through You to the Army under Your command, the very 
high sense I entertain of the enlightened and patriotic zeal for the constitution 
& the Laws which has led them chearfully to quit their Families & homes & the 
Comforts of private life, to undertake, & thus far to perform a long & fatiguing 
march, and to encounter and endure the hardships of a Military life, their con- 
duct hitherto affords in full assureance that their persevereance will be equal to 
their zeal, and that they will continue to perform with alacrity whatever the 
full accomplishment of the object of their march shall render necessary. 

No citizens of the United States can ever be engaged in a service more im- 
portant to their Country. It is nothing less than to consolidate & preserve the 
blessings of that Revolution which at much expense of blood & treasure, consti- 
tuted us a free & Independant nation, It is to give to the world an illustrious 
example of the utmost consequence to the cause of mankind, I experience a 
heartfelt satisfaction in the conviction that the conduct of the troops throughout 
will be in every respect answerable to the goodness of the cause & the magnitude 
of the stake. 

There is but one point in which I think it proper to add a special recommen- 
dation, It is this, that every officer & soldier will constantly bear in mind, that he 
comes to support the Laws, & that it would be peculiarly unbecoming in him, to 
be in any way the Infractor of them, that the essential principles of a free Gov- 
ernment confine the province of the Military, when called forth on such occa- 
sions to these two objects— 
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First. To combat and subdue all who may be found in Arms in oppo- 
sition to the national will & authority. 

Secondly. To aid & support the civil magistrates in bringing offenders to 
Justice,—the dispensation of this Justice belongs to the civil 
magistrates, & let it ever be our pride & our glory to leave the 
sacred deposit there unviolated. 

Convey to my fellow Citizens in arms, my warm acknowledgments for the 
readiness with which they have hitherto seconded me in the most delicate and 
most momentous duty, the chief magistrate of a free people can have to perform, 
and add my affectionate wishes for their health, comfort & success, Cou’d my 
further presence with them have been necessary or compatible with my civil du- 
ties, at a period when the approaching commencement of a session of congress 
peculiarly urges me to return to the seat of Government, it would not have been 
withheld, In leaving them I have less regret as, 1 know, | commit them to an 
able & faithfull direction, & that this direction will be ably & faithfully seconded 
by all 


Gero. WAsHINGTON 


To this Parental council of our beloved Chief magistrate, the commander begs 
leave to add the following hopes, he entertains that the Conduct of the Army 
will Justify, the favourable anticipations formed of it, thus shall we establish to 
ourselves a Character the most amiable, & exhibit to posterity a modil for all 
future armies. 

Lest however some Individuals may have crept into the ranks calous to all the 
feelings of honor, virtue, & consequently the fair character so justly due to the 
great body of the troops, may be snatched from them by the Licentiousness of a 
few, The Commandants of Devisions Brigades Regiments & Corps are required 
to examine minutely their respective troops, before the Army moves & Dismiss 
all whom they may deem unworthy of Participating in the honorable Service, 
into which we have embarked. 

Six rounds of Ammunition are to be Issued to all Corps as yet unfurnished, 
The troops are to draw two days provisions on alternate days during the march, 
The Pennsylvania & Maryland lines to draw on one day & the new Jersey & 
Virginia lines on the next day. This System will be convenient to the Superin- 
tendant of provisions & consequently tend to Secure punctuality in the Supplies. 

The Commander in Chief has been pleased to appoint William Alexander & 
Maj‘ Thomas Nelson Deputy Adjutant Generals; Doctor Wellford Surgeon 
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General; Majrs Heard Morgan & Chetwood aids de Camp to the Commander 
in Chief, They are to be respected accordingly. 
It is to be understood that no appointments in the line of the Army are to 
effect appointments of any sort heretofore made, 
By the Commander in Chief 
Tuo® Newson. Dep” Adj* Gen' 


HEAD QUARTERS FORTCUMBERLAND October 224 : 94 
GENERAL ORDERS. 


Maj‘ Spear? will command the Light Infantry from the Maryland line & Maj* 
M‘Quire the light Infantry from the Virginia line, they will march early this 
morning to Stickers [farm] where they will receive farther Orders from Maj‘ 
General Morgan, 

Maj‘ Stoddart'® will please to detach with Maj" Spear a Cap‘ & two pieces of 
Artillery & Major Lewis will also detach two Squadrons of Cavalry. 

The Deputy Quarter Master General with all the Axemen will go forward 
with these troops and prepare every day for the main Army at the points of halt, 
which will be communicated to him, he will also direct repairs of roads & 
bridges Maj" General Morgan will be pleased to afford to this officer protec- 
tion & assistance, as the Elite Corps will Generally encamp the preceeding 
night, on the ground fixed on for the main body, The commanding General is 
requested to direct that all the straw used by them be carefully stacked up and 
enclosed with a fence in order to secure the same for the use of the Army, As 
this Article will be obtained on the march with great difficulty, the Commander 
in Chief recommends to the officers to carry from hence in the Waggons as much 
as they can pack in them. 

The Virginia Brigade under General Darke"! will move at nine OClock & 
encamp this night at Gwyns."* 

With this Brigade must march all the Waggons employed in the departments 

9 During the expedition Major Spear, an officer under Morgan, kept a diary, wh’ch is now 
in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

10 This was probably Benjamin Stoddard, a Revolutionary veteran from Maryland. 

1 William Darke was a Virginian who had served in the Revolution and with St. Clair 
against the Miami Indians in 1791. 

12 Later known as Six-Mile House, this old tavern was located west of Cumberland near 


the junction of the highway with the road to Winchester. 
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of the Quarter Master General, The Superintendant of Provisions, & Forage 
Master General, 

The Bullocks intended for the use of the Army must also follow in the rear, 

The Maryland Brigade will move Tomorrow Morning at 8 oClock, with the 
Artillery, Ammunition Waggons Hospital Stores &c. 

The Virginia Corps of Dragoons under Maj‘ Lewis is arranged into Squad- 
rons in the following manner. 

Grattons & Mercers troops form the 1°* Squadron. 

Dicks & Tayloes D® the 2™ Ditto 

Tidballs & Boyce D® the 3° Ditto 

Jaffers & Randolphs D°the 4" Ditto 

Carter & OLaughlins D* the 5 Ditto 
This arrangement is to be considered as intended only for the present expedi- 
tion—, 

Again the Commander in Chief calls the attention of the officers to the re- 
duction of their baggage, every thing unnecessary is to be left on this ground, 
for the safe keeping of which together with all Public Stores here, and due at- 
tention of the Sick, a small garrison will be established here, to be commanded 
by a carefull officer. 

By the Commander in Chief 
Tuomas Nexson Dep. Ad. Gen. 


HEAD QUARTERS. FORT CUMBERLAND. October 234 1794 
GENERAL ORDERs. 


Brigadier General Darke is attached to the light Corps of the left Wing, & L* 
Col’ Swearengen of Virginia will command the Regiment of Musquetry, & 
L* Col Creslop of Maryland will command the Regiment of Riflemen, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Hunter will command the last formed Regiment of Virginia 
vice L* Col® Page. 

General Smith will be pleased to direct the march of his Brigade in Con- 
formity to the orders of Yesterday, & take under his care all the Stores to be yet 
conveyed from this post, 

Major Lewis will preceede the Infantry with two Squadrons of Dragoons 
leaving one squadron with directions to receive their orders at Head Quarters. 

Major General Morgan has been pleased to appoint Maj‘ Snickers & Maj’ 
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Lawrence Lewis additional aids de Camp, they are to be respected accordingly. 
By the Commander in Chief 
Tuomas Netson Dep. Adj‘ Gen' 


HEAD QuarTERs. STICKERS FARM. October 23rd 1794 
GENERAL ORDERS 


The wing will continue their march Tomorrow at the hour of Eight, they will 
move from their right. 

Major Lewis with two Squadrons of horse will preceede the Infantry, he will 
march with great regularity & circumspection, and in case of any information 
tending towards hostility he will immediately communicate the same to the 
Commander in chief and to the General commanding the Brigade in front ;— 
should it be necessary to form, the Wing will take too [sic] Lines at 4% mile 
distance—the Artillery will form in the road centrical to the two lines, and the 
Cavalry in body on that flank of the Artillery most Convenient for the action of 
Dragoons,—thus posted the troops will wait for Orders. 

It being probable that the two brigades will be always compelled by the na- 
ture of the Ground to encamp Seperately; the front Brigade will furnish the 
front picquet, & the rear brigade the rear picquet, Guards for their particular 
uses to be given by each, & the police of the Brigades on the march to be regu- 
lated by their respective brigadiers, obeying always the established rule, viz. the 
march of the Baggage to correspond with the march of the troops. 

The bullocks to go forward at day light—all wheel carriages not attached to 
the Brigades & Regiments, to move in the rear of the line as follows, commissary 
of provisions—commissary of Forage—Hospita] stores—Quarter Master Gen- 
erals Department. 

In case the ammunition for the Artillery be not abundant, the Signal gun for 
moving will only be fired, If the state of the ammunition admits of the usual 
signals—the Evening Gun in future to be fired at sunset, after which every 
officer & soldier must continue in Camp—General Smith will please to inquire 
into this matter, & give the necessary orders.— 

The irregularity in the wheel carriages this day, has brought the Commander 
in chief to a determination to make examples of the conductor & of the Wag- 
goners, who shall be found Guilty of the smallest irregularity in future 

The Commander in Chief recommends to all ranks of Officers to depend en- 
tirely on their rations for their subsistence during the march and to set an ex- 
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ample to their troops of taking their meals in camp. Good beef and good flour is 
enough for any man, & good soldiers are always content with it, other diet can- 
not be expected, & ought not to be desired, 
By Commander in Chief 
Tuomas Netson Dep. Adj. Gen. 


Heap Quarters. ToMLinsons."? Oct. 24th : 94 
GENERAL ORDERs. 


The march will continue tomorrow at the usual hour, and under the Established 
regulations—only that the baggage will follow the respective brigades. 

The regularity of the movement of this day has been very gratifying to the 
Commander in Chief, & furnishes anew proof of the Deligence of the officers & 
good disposition of the soldiers. 

By the Commander in Chief 
Tuomas Netson Dep. Ad. Gen. 


HEAD Quarters. ToMuinsons. October 25th. 1794 
GENERAL ORDERS 


If the weather permits the March must be resumed tomorrow morning at the 
usual hour, the troops will move in files by Regiments, each Regiment following 
the preceeding one, at the Interval of 15 minutes. The Brigadiers will lead their 
Brigades and direct every attention to be paid by the officers in selecting the 
most dry & Convenient route, 

The Commander in Chief very much Laments the uncomfortable situation 
of the troops, but as the Cause cannot be controuled by human Wisdom, he relies 
on their Constancy & fortitude, & hopes by redoubling our exertions to make up 
the lost ground as soon as we can advance. 

The General and other officers, he is persuaded give their faithfull attention 
towards lessening every possible means in their reach, the present inconven- 
iencies to which we are subjected 

The Guards of every sort must be continued in the reduced State directed 
this morning, & the Camp be kept warm by large fires—the more the men are 
restrained from leaving their camp, the more Comfort will they enjoy. 

13 Just east of Chestnut Ridge and a few miles west of Piney Grove, Garrett County, 
Maryland. 
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The Commissary is required to Issue double rations of Liqour daily while on 
this Ground. The Axemen (pioneers) heretofore required are to be furnished 
forthwith, & will advance one hour before the leaving Regiment, under a Care- 
full officer, James Glenn is appointed Waggon Master General he is to be 
obeyed accordingly 

By the Commander in Chief 
Tuo* Netson Dep. Ad. Gen 


Heap Quarters. ToMLINsons. October 28th 1794 
GENERAL ORDERS 


The Wing will move immediately in Conformity to the plan directed Yester- 
day. The tents baggage waggons sick and weakly men are to be left on this 
ground with their Compliment of Officers & provisions for six days.—L* Col® 
Hunter will command at this post,— 

The Commander in Chief assures himself that in this appointment he has 
well consulted the Comfort of all who may be left behind, a number of waggons 
sufficient for the conveyance of the Knapsacks and biankets of the marching 
troops must be Selected for the purpose and must attend the march. 

The Commander in chief is compelled to subject his fellow Citizens in Arms 
to this fatiguing & disagreeable move, but he cannot doubt their chearfulness in 
executing with zeal and firmness every measure he may find it necessary to 
adopt for the completion of the Important charge entrusted to their patriotism 
& enlightened affection to the constitution & Laws.—on his part they may be as- 
sured of unremitting exertions to render them as comfortable as possible, and 
therefore that they never will be exposed to inconvenience only when indis- 
pensably necessary.— 

By the Commander in Chief 
Tuomas Netson Dep. Adj‘ Gen’ 


Heap Quarters. Union Town. the 31%t October 1794. 
GENERAL ORDERs. 


In conformity to orders issued at Fort Cumberland the paymaster General is 
ready to commence the payment of the troops, in the execution of which busi- 
ness no time is to be lost, 

Complaints have been made of the irregularity of the Regimental Quarter 
Masters in drawing provisions, The General officers are requested to bestow 
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their Attention immediately to the radical cure of this material impropriety, 
and the Commissary in all future Issues to furnish the Ligour after the meat & 
flour is received 

A review of waggons must again be made on this Ground, all Supernumery 
must be immediately discharged, & every waggon Master who has not been deli- 
gent and faithful in the execution of his duty heretofore, must be immediately 
dismissed, & a man more trust worthy engaged in his place, 

The Surgeon General is requested to apply to the Magistrates of the town for 
suitable houses for the reception of the sick and to take immediate measures for 
their comfortable accommodation, 

The Commander in Chief congratulates his faithful fellow citizens in Arms, 
on their passage of the Alleghaney mountains, and will ever recollect with the 
highest satisfaction the patience & fortitude exhibitted by them on the occasion, 
which was replete with distressing difficulties, 

The Commissary is directed to issue for two days, double rations of Liquor to 
the Army. 

The Commandant of Dragoons will be pleased again to apply to the Quarter 
Master General for farriers Utensils, & to engage one for each Squadron—a pair 
of Spare shoes must be provided on this Ground for the Cavalry horses & carr* 
with the Corps. 

The front of the Camp will be Secured by the Light Corps, and the rear by 
the main body, all other Guards necessary for each, to be furnished by each, 

In the Maryland line, Brig’ Gen' Smith has been pleased to appoint Maj’ 
Rutter Brigade Major, & Major Murray Brigade aid, In the Virginia Line 
Brigadier Gen’ Mathews has been pleased to appoint Major Wray Brigade Ma- 
jor & Major Reid Brigade Aid, the additional appointments resulted from the 
complicated and pressing business, to which the two Generals were submitted in 
arranging & preparing the troops, They are to be respected accordingly 

By the Commander in Chief 
Tuomas Netson Dep. Ad. Gen. 


Heap Quarters. Union Town. November the 2nd 1794 
GENERAL ORDERS." 


The Army will resume its march on the morning of the 4™ in‘ at the hour of 
Eight when a signal gun will be fired. 


14 These orders are printed in Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 4: 439, and in Boyd 
Crumrine, ed., History of Washington County, Pennsylvania, 297 (Philadelphia, 1882). 
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They will advance in two Columns, composed of the respective Wings, the 
right column will take the route by Lodges to Budds ferry, under the Command 
of his Excellency Governor Mifflin, who will please to take the most Convenient 
situation in the vicinity of that place, for the accomadation of the troops, & wait 
further Orders.'5 

The light column will proceed on the route to Petersons on the east side of 
Parkinsons ferry,'® under the orders of Maj‘ Gen’ Morgan they will march by 
their left, in the following order, Cavalry. Artillery. Virginia Brigade. Mary- 
land Brigade. the Baggage to follow each Corps, & the public stores of every 
kind in the rear of the Virginia Brigade 

On the first day the light Corps & Artilery will reach Washington bottom, 
fourteen miles, The Virg* Brigade Peter Petersons farm, Twelve miles; The 
Maryland Brigade, Sparks fort nine miles; The Cavalry under the command of 
Major Lewis will move with the Commander in Chief.'7 

The Bullocks to preceed the Army at day light, on the 2nd day the column 
will proceed to the camp directed to be marked out between Parkinsons & Budds 
ferry, should Brig’ Gen' Smith find the 2nd days march rather too much, he 
will be pleased to devide the same into two days. 

The Quarter Master General will immediately take measures for the full 
Supply of forage & straw at the different stages, & the Commissary will place the 
necessary Supplies of Provisions at the particular intermediate stages, where 
Issues will be necessary. 

It must be invariably the duty of the officer of the day to place guards over the 
straw as soon as the van reaches the ground & to see the same fairly devided 
among the troops, which must be in the following ratio, Forty five loads to the 
light Corps, forty five to the Maryland Brigade, & Sixty loads to the Virg* Bri- 
gade, to the Cavalry Six loads & to the Artillery four loads. 

The Brigadiers & Commandants of Corps will give the necessary orders that 
Regimental field & Staff & Company Pay rolls for one months pay from their 
first commencement of service, be immediately made out, for which Purpose the 
Regimental Paymasters will call on the Inspector & Muster Master General for 
proper forms; which pay rolls are to be examined & compared with the Muster 

1§ The right wing of the army took up a position on the east side of the Youghiogheny 
River at Budd’s Ferry, just south of the present West Newton. 

16 Now Monongahela City. 


17 Washington’s bottom is now Perryopolis. Sparks’s Fort was on the south side of the 


Youghiogheny River in what is now Perry Township, Fayette County. 
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Rolls—& countersigned by the Inspector & Muster Master Gen' before applica- 
tion is made to the Paymaster General. 

The Inspector & Muster Master General of the respective lines will also make 
pay rolls for the General staff to be countersigned by the Commander in chief 
Previous to payment 

By the Commander in Chief 
Tuomas Netson Dep. Ad. Gen' 


HEAD Quarters. Union Town. 3'4 Nov’ 1794 
GENERAL ORDERS 


The Senior Surgeons of the Respective lines, are required to furnish the Surgeon 
General (Doctor Wellford) with a report of all Hospital and Medical Stores, 
and every other return applicable to their Departments, including reports of 
Regimental Surgeons, in such manner & at such periods as shall be prescribed by 
the Surgeon General, 

Doctor Scott will deliver all Medical & hospital stores in his possession to Doc- 
tor Brewster, & take his receipt for the same. 

As it sometimes happens that Soldiers committing offences desert to escape 
present punishment, The Commander in chief requires on all occasions, that the 
names, places of residence. size. age & all other marks which go to the Identity 
of the Individual or Individuals, be immediately reported to him for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to make the proper communication to the Governors of the 
respective states, who will cause such base offenders to be apprehended & com- 
mitted to Jail for trial by Court Martial, on the return of the troops,—Should 
the storm Continue tomorrow, the March of the Army will be deferred untill 
the same hour the Subsequent Morning, & so on from day to day untill the 
Weather is fair, 

The Pay of the Present Army is as follows— 


General Staff, A Major General. . . . . «© «. « « 166 Dollars 
A Gres Ge wc ts UO 
ere ke eS 100 |“ 
Adjutant to do also the duty of Inspec". . . 75 “ 
ee ee ee 
Surgeon ~~: * 


Deputy Quarter Master . . . «. . - 50 “ 








Regimental staff. 
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Aid de camp in addition to his pay in the 
line. - + Ee ee eo ahs 

Brigade Major to act also as Dep” Inspector 
in addition to his pay in line . 

Principal Artif[ic]er 

Second Artificer 

L*‘ Col® Commandant . i oes 

Maj* Commandant of Artillery & Dragoons 

Pay Master in addition to his pay in Line . 

Quarter Master in Ditto . . . D®. 

Adjutant in addition Ditto . D*. 

Major of Infantry . 

Lieutenants . 

Ensigns & Cornetts . 

Surgeons . 

Mates . Ke ee ee oe 

Sergeant Majors & Q. M. Sergeant . 

Senior Musicians 

Sergeants . 

Corporals . 

Privates 

Musicians a eC ee a ae 

Artificers all* to Inf. Dragoons & Artillery & 
Included as privates . ° 

Matrons & Nurses in Hospitals . 


service, & more than the legal Compliment is not authorised. 
Adjutants. Pay masters. Quarter Masters General & Regimental, are em- 


they are therefore entitled to forage, 

The Superintendent of provisions is the Proper officer to be applyed to for the 
payment of retained rations 
The above construction of the Law bears hard on many officers whose zeal & 
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under the above Regulations it seems that all officers appointed in the Gen’ or 
Regimental staff, can be allowed only the extra pay Specified by the Law, being 
Commissioned officers & not called into service but coming voluntarily will not 
avail, in as much as the Legal compliment of Officers are always called into 


ployed in dutys which Cannot be performed well without the use of a horse, 
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affectionate Attachment to order & good government have brought them into 
this toilsome service, & the Commander in Chief feels very unhappy in direct- 
ing the Present pay rolls to Conform thereto. 

He assures all whom it may concern, that he will take the Earliest Opportu- 
nity of communicating the effect to which the Several officers are exposed by the 
desicion, to the President of the United States, & of urging by every means in 
his power an Immediate attention to their situation; & he flatters himself from 
his knowledge of the Presidents anxiety to reward their merit, that his repre- 
sentations cannot fail to Produce a happy termination to this business. 

The peculiarity & suddenness of the Service rendering some additional staff 
appointments indispensably necessary in the General staff, all such appointments 
were accordingly ratifyed by the Commander in Chief, and must receive due 
compensation for the services Attached to their appointments: 

The Adjutant General to devisions; which Comprehend from the nature of 
the case, the troops of each State, must be allowed extra pay till the same with 
what is allowed to him, as officer in the Line, gives an amount equal to the Pay 
established in the General Staff, under the head of Adjutants & Inspectors. 

A Deputy Adjutant to a devision, to be allowed the pay of Major, A Devision 
Inspector doing the duty of Muster Master the same pay as adjutant & Inspec- 
tor, Deputy Quarter Master to a Devision must be allowed the pay established 
in the General staff, under the title of Dep’ Quarter Master, a Brigade aid to 
receive the pay of Brigade Major. 

As soon as the necessity for their extra appointments shall cease, the appoint- 
ments must cease & the Law must form the rule of Conduct in all future Estab- 
lishments. 

By the Commander in Chief 
Tuomas Netson Dep. Ad. G' 


HEAD QUARTERS. NEAR PARKINSONS FERRY. November gth. 1794 
GENERAL OrDERs. 


The flight of many of the ring leaders and promoters of the disturbances in this 
Country with other causes, renders it necessary that a Military force be stationed 
here during the winter, which must be ready to act before the Army returns, to 
effect this object in the best and most expeditious manner, the Commander in 
chief Proposes to raise by voluntary enlistment for the period of nine Months 
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unless sooner discharged, One Regiment of Infantry Consisting of Ten Compa- 
nies, one of which to be a Rifle Company, four troops of Cavalry (a troop to be 
equal in number to a Company of Infantry as established by Law) & one Com- 
pany of Artillery 

To each new Commissioned officer & soldier of the Infantry & Artillery who 
may enlist in this Corps, will be given One Suit of Complete uniform with two 
Shirts, to each Dragoon will be furnished Arms & Equipments & there will also 
be allowed reasonable compensation P* month for the use of his horse with a Suit 
of cloaths, and two Shirts—the same pay and Subsistance will be given to this 
Corps, as is, or may be allowed to the Regular troops of the United States— 

In as much as both wings of the Army may have many officers & soldiers desir- 
ous of engaging in a service which from its nature cannot, but be agreeable, a 
just attention to their probable wishes has induced the Commander in chief for 
the present to direct that three troops of Dragoons, three fourths of the Com- 
pany of Artillery & four Companies of Infantry be allowed to the New Jersey & 
Pensylvania Lines to be apportioned between the two, by the Governors Mifflin 
& Howell, & that one troop of Dragoons, one fourth of a Company of Artillery, 
one Company of riflemen & five Companies of Musquetry be allotted to the 
Maryland & Virginia Lines, to be divided between the two by the Commanding 
Generals of the Respective Lines, Major General Morgan & Brigadier Gen’ 
Smith 

Should the respective quota’s [sic] be incomplete on the Evening of the 14" 
Ins‘ then the officers will be permitted to make up deficiencis by indiscriminate 
enlistment, Each Wing will furnish one Major and its due proportion of offi- 
cers, on this, Condition, that no Captain or subaltern will be recognized by the 
Commander in chief without his due proportion of men,—The troops are en- 
gaged to maintain and Protect the civil authority in this district, which Com- 
prehends the Counties of Allegany Washington. Fayette & Westmoreland, and 
cannot be used without their consent further West. If any occasion should re- 
quire their interposition between this place and the sea board, the demand of 
Service will be proper and must be obeyed, 

No officer will be received of any grade whose Sobriety activity and turn of 
mind does not Promise possession of the fundamentals of soldiership. 

The Generals will be pleased to be as expeditious as possible in favouring the 
Commander in chief with their Execution of the above plan, both as it concerns 
the nomination of Officers, and the appointment of the Corps among the Several 


Lines. 
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A General officer will be entrusted with the Command in this Country dur- 
ing the period the troops now to be raised may serve, and will be particularly 
charged to attend with particular care to their welfare Comfort. 

Another months pay being daily expected, the Army will be mustered on the 
next Ground, the right Wing by Col® Mentges & the left by Major Prior."® 

The Army will be ready to move towards Pittsburg in the following manner, 
the new Jersy Line with Governor Howell will immediately march to Brooks, 
The Cavalry to Cross the River, one Devision of Two hundred to be sent to 
Washington town, to join the Light Corps and the other Devision to be posted 
on the West side of the Yoxhegeni [ Youghiogheny River] opposite to the In- 
fantry Camp, Four peices of Artillery will be annexed to the Corps and march 
with Governor Howell, Major General Irwin'? with Chamber’s Brigade, One 
Squadron of Pensylvania Cavalry & two three Pounders from the park of the 
Right Column, will advance on the 16™ at the hour of Eight in the morning, 
on the next day at the same hour his Excellency Govnor Mifflin will follow with 
Proctors & Murrays brigades, The Residue of the Pensylvania Cavalry & of the 
park of Artillery; & on the following day, the new Jersey line under Major 
General Howell will march to the same place,—-Governor Mifflin will please to 
detach this Evening or early in the morning, four six & two three pounders to 
Parkinsons ferry to join Brigadier General Mathews who will move immedi- 
ately to that Place, & proceed early in the morning to Bentleys farm on the west 
side of the Monongalia [Monongahela River], he will pass the river at Parkin- 
sons,?° 

The Maryland line will move on the 11™ at the usual hour, to the most con- 
venient ground near Perrys ferry with General Smith will march the Artillery 
of the left, column, on the Present ground, and one Squadron of the Virginia 
Dragoons. 

Major Lewis with the Squadron now with him will cross the Monongalia, at 


18 This paragraph and the four that follow are printed in Richard T. Wiley, The Whisky 
Insurrection; a General View, 39 (Elizabeth, Pa., 1912). 

19 William Irvine, who had served with distinction during the Revolution, was major 
general of the three Pennsylvania brigades, which were commanded by James Chambers, 
Thomas Proctor, and Francis Murray, all veterans of the Revolution. Irvine was also active 
as an arbitrator in pacifying the insurrectionists. 

20 Bentley’s farm was at the mouth of Lobb’s Run, about nine miles below Parkinson’s 
Ferry and two miles above Elizabeth. It was the site of the main encampment of the force 
left in western Pennsylvania during the winter of 1794-95 under General Morgan. The 
place was also known as Perry’s Ferry and McFarland’s Ferry. 
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the most convenient ferry near him, & join General Mathews tomorrow Eve- 
ning at Bentleys farm, below Parkinsons ferry—The Particular routs and stages 
will be Communicated to the different Generals by Letter, 

Captain Dicks squadron of Dragoons will Continue at Brownsville & receive 
orders from the Commander in Chief, 

The Quarter Master General will mark out a Camp between the two & four 
miles runs for the Army, he will choose dry high ground Convenient to Water & 
wood, to obtain which advantages he will select different positions, if they Can- 
not be found in One, Ample supply of straw or Hay must be Provided for the 
bedding of the troops. The Encampment must be so laid out, as to have a Space 
of 25 feet between, each line of Tents for the purpose of admitting fires before 
each tent in Order to keep the men Dry & Warm. 

The Different Devisions as they reach the Camp will take the ground as- 
signed to them, and all detachments made in Pursuance of these Orders will re- 
join their respective Corps on their Arrival, 

The Army will form in three lines, the Infantry making the front and rear 
lines, the Cavalry & Artillery Composing the Center line, 

A small supply of Cloathing is arrived for the left Wing of the Army & is 
ready to be delivered, 

By the Commander in Chief 
Tuomas Netson D* Adj* Gen' 


HEAD QUARTERS NEAR PARKINSONS FERRY. Nov' roth 1794 


The officers Composing the Court Martial Ordered at Union Town must pro- 
ceed on the 12th Ins‘ to Gen' Mathews Camp, nine miles below Pazkinsons 
ferry at Bentleys farm, on the west side of Monongalia River, & then Continue 
to set, untill they finish the trial of the Prisoners. 

In all future Issues, a gill of Liqour is to be furnished to the troops, instead of 
the Quantity heretofore Issued. 

By the Commander in Chief 
Tuomas Netson D’ A Gen. 


d T 
HEAD QuarTErRs NAILER’s FARM, 12th Novt 1794 
GENERAL ORDERS 


The absence of some officers composing the General Court Martial ordered at 
Union Town, rendering the meeting of the Court Impracticable, a Second 
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Court martial is directed to be assembled Tomorrow at Eight oClock, from the 
Brigade under the Command of Brigadier General Mathews, who will please to 
notify this Evening the place of meeting,—L*‘ Col’ Lane will preside, Judge 
Advocate Major David Holmes. 

Books are to be opened by the officers who may be appointed in the Regiment 
proposed to be raised for the winter Defence, Specifying two periods of service, 
6 months, & 9 months, the soldiers will engage for either period as they may 
choose, and they are to be allowed in addition to the terms heretofore offered, 
pay & subsistance for Twenty days, after they are discharged, in which time they 
will reach their respective homes 

The sooner the required force is made up, the more agreeable and Conve- 
nient, it will be, as the Commander in Chief wishes to send for the supply of 
Cloathing Promised to the soldiers, in Order that they may have the use & 
Comfort of it without delay 

The Superintendant of Provisions having communica[ted] the necessity of 
compelling the farmers to thresh out p[r]epare & co[nvey] their wheat to mar- 
ket for the use of the Army. All General Officers Commanding detachments of 
troops, will be pleased to furnish adequate Parties of soldiers, on application from 
the Superintendant or any of his agents to assist in Executing the above object, 
which said parties are to receive pay for their Labour & trouble agreeably to the 
Custom of the Country, 

By the Commander in Chief 
Tuomas Netson D’ Ad. Gen’ 


HEAD QuarTERs. NAILERS FARM 13th. November 1794 


The Zeal & celerity with which the soldiers are engaging in the Corps to be 
raised for the maintenance of the Civil Authority in this Country during the 
Winter, reflects additional honor on the Army, & is highly Pleasing to the 
Commander in Chief. 

As soon as the Companies are Complete in any of the Lines, the respective 
Generals will be pleased to detach them to the ground near Bentleys saw mill, 
on the west side of the Monongalia, which position is selected for the Winter 
Camp—A fort will be erected on that Ground, in which must be Deposited the 
necessary Stock of Provisions & Ammunition. 

The soldiers who may enlist in the Regiment directed to be raised are to be 
excused from Camp duties of every sort, as well as from working on the fort, 
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they must be employed for the present only in making comfortable habitations 
for themselves agreeably to the Plan which will be hereafter Communicated. 
By the Commander in Chief 
Tuomas Netson D’ Ad. Gen' 


HEAD QuartTERs. PirtsBuRG, November 17th 17947! 


The Complete fullfilment of every object dependant on the efforts of the Army, 
makes it the duty of the Commander in Chief to take measures for the imme- 
diate return of his faithfull fellow soldiers to their respective homes—In execut- 
ing of which no delay will be permitted, but that which results from the consul- 
tation of their Comfort. 

On Tuesday at the hour of Eight the Pensylvania Cavalry will be ready to 
accompany his Excellency Govnor Mifflin whose official duties renders his Pres- 
ence necessary at the seat of Government,—On the next day the first Devision 
of the right Column consisting of the Artillery & Proctors Brigade under the 
Command of Major Gen’ Irwin will commence their march to Bedford on the 
route, commonly called the old Pensylvania road, the following day at the same 
hour the new Jersy line will move under the Command of his Excellency Gov- 
ernor Howell, who will be pleased to Pursue from Bedford such routs as he may 
find most Convenient, On the Subsequent day at the same hour the Residue of 
the Pensylvania Line, now on this Ground will march under the Command of 
Brig’ Gen' Chambers taking the route heretofore mentioned & making the same 
stages as shall have been made by the leading Devision. 

Major General Frelingheyson with the Light Corps of the right Column will 
follow the next day and Pursue the same route, 

Brigadier Smith with the Maryland line will move to Union Town agreeable 
to orders heretofore communicated to him and from thence to proceed un Brad- 
docks Road to fort Cumberland where he will adopt the most Convenient meas- 
ures in his power for the Return of his troops to their Respective Counties. 

Brigadier General Mathews will move on Wednesday next to Morgan Town 
from thence to Winchester by the way of Frankfort, from Winchester the troops 
will be marched to their respective Brigades under the Commanding officers 
from each Brigade,—as soon as the public service will permit afterwards the 
light Corps of the left Column with General Darke will follow on the route 

21 These orders and those for November 18 are printed in Pennsylvania Archives, second 
series, 4:455, 458. 
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prescribed for Brigadier Mathews, & be disbanded as they reach their respec- 
tive Brigades. 

All Arms accoutrements & Camp equipage of every sort belonging to the 
United States must be deposited at the following Places and to the following 
Public Officers—those with the new Jersy Lines at Trenton with Maj* Hunt, 
those with the Pensylvania Line at Lancaster to the care of Gen’ Hand, and at 
Philadelphia to the address of the Secretary at War,—Those with the Maryland 
line at Frederick Town with the proper officer there, Those with the Virginia 
Line at Winchester to the care of General Mathews—Reports must be made by 
the Commanding Generals of all Articles thus deposited one of which must be 
sent to the Secretary at War, & one to the Commander in Chief. 

All army accoutrements & Camp equipage in the possession of the troops be- 
longing to the particular states, must be returned to the state officers, & state 
Arsenals, from which they were Received, Reports of which must be made by 
the Commanding Generals, one of which to be transmitted to the Governor of 
the state, to which they may belong & the other to the Commander in Chief. 

All sorts of Ammunition, Military Stores, Medical Stores, cloathing unissued, 
Quarter Masters Stores & Commissary Stores, not necessary to the troops return- 
ing must be deposited at Pittsburg with Major Craig** and at Bentleys farm 
with Quarter Master there, 

The Corps destined for the winter defence will move without delay to Bent- 
leys farm on the West side of the Monongalia, near Perrys ferry, where they 
will receive Orders from Major General Morgan. 

The Virginia Cavalry will take the route by Morgan Town from thence to 
Winchester by Romney—the Commandant will receive particular Instructions 
as to the time & manner of march. 

The right column will receive their pay [still] due at Bedford, The Mary- 
land line at Fort Cumb[erla]nd & the Virginia Line at Winchester. 

In the punctual & certain Execution of this honourable Attention to the rights 
of the soldiers, the Commander in Chief reckons Confidently on the Personal 
superintendance of the Commanding Generals who will very much Gratify him 
by Communicating Particularly the Completion of this Injunction, as he will 
feel himself Commander by Attachment to the troops, & admiration of the Prin- 

22 Isaac Craig had been an officer at Fort Pitt during the Revolution and soon after set- 


tled in Pittsburgh, where he engaged in numerous industrial activities and in land specula- 


tion. In 1794 he was deputy quartermaster-general and military storekeeper at Pittsburgh. 
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ciples which Actuate them, to take care, that they be not, in any Instance Sub- 
mitted to Wrong. 
By the Commander in Chief 
Hanp adj‘ Gener' 


HEAD QuarTERs. PITTSBURG. 
GENERAL Orpers. November 18th 1794 


In this moment of seperation of the Army the Commander in chief would com- 
mit a violence on his own feelings, was he not to express in the most public man- 
ner, the respectfull & gratefull sense he entertains of their merit & services— 
Moved by the purest Principles which can actuate the human mind, they steped 
[sic] forward in a menacing crisis, to vindicate the insulted Majesty of the 
people, to uphold our practical frabric [sic] & to restore the sovereignty of the 
Law. To no citizens was ever committed a more Important task, it has been 
completely executed; & in a manner which gives new lustre t[o the] Patriotism 
which impelled the exchange of Domestic C[omforts] for the toils of a Camp. 

The sufferings and wants inseperable from a military service, have been 
greatly encreased by the inclemency of the Weather, they have been met with 
fortitude & bourn without a murmur, animated by Love of Country & respect 
for Order, the only emulation has been who best should execute the duty, Ready 
to Combat & subdue all who might care to resist; they have been equally Ready 
to forgive & Protect; thus adorning the Military Character by the endearing & 
wining Virtues of Humanity. 

Complete [the] memorable example so far exhibitted by terminating Yo[ur] 
tour of soldiership correspondently to its beginning & Progress, You thus Secure 
to Your Country every Good expected from your Patriotism & Valor. 

The General officers & Commandants of Corps will add to the many obliga- 
tions imposed in [this] Course of service on the Commander [in] chief by re- 
garding with unremitting attention this his last Injunction. 

To the Officers of every description he Presents his w[ar]me[st] thanks 
[for t]he faithfull & and able support which he has derived from their Exertions 
in every stage of the Execution of the objects entrusted to his direction, and he 
entreats them to Convey to his fellow Soldiers in the most lively terms his re- 


spectfull Attachment, with his best wishes for their Safe return & happy meeting 
with their friends. 
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At a General Court Martial whereof Col’ Lane was President, Sergeant 
Greenwood, Serg* Walkart, James Simpson & Wm Bragg, were sentenced to re- 
ceive Corporal Punishment, The Commander in chief approves the sentence of 
the Court, & remits the punishm* directed, 

He is induced to do this from a Convict[ion that] the prisoners were not 
guilty of any meditated Crime[s] fro[m] his respect to the intercession made 
in their favour, & from his disinclination to mark the return of the Army by the 
disgrace of any Individual, he flatters himself his Clemency will be attributed to 
the proper motives, & will Produce the effects he Promises to himself from it. 

Major General Morgan will command the force distined for the Winter 
Defence. 

He is requested to accele[rate] the collection of troops at Bentleys farm 
ne[ar] Perrys ferry, in Order to establish them in Quarters without delay. 

By the Commander in Chief 
H[anp] Adj* Gen' 
Truly Copied 
[MS illegible|}ew Adj‘ Virg* Cavalry 








FRONTIER ECONOMY IN SOUTHWESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA' 


SOLON J. BUCK 


$ THE first area west of the Appalachian Mountains to be occupied 

by the advancing army of home-seekers that was destined to sweep 
across the continent, southwestern Pennsylvania is of peculiar interest to 
the student of frontier economy. The characteristics of that economy in 
the region were in the main a result of its frontier status and consequently 
were similar to those of other areas in process of being occupied. They 
were intensified, however, by the isolation of the region from older set- 
tlements; and they differed from those of other frontier areas because of 
differences in the physical environment, in the cultural backgrounds of the 
pioneers, and in the scientific and technological equipment available dur- 
ing the period of occupation. 

After a few preliminary advances and retreats, the army of occupation 
started to take possession of southwestern Pennsylvania about 1766. The 
settlers came in the main from the piedmont and valley sections of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, where they had been accustomed to 
frontier conditions; and their antecedents were English, Scotch, Irish, 
and German. Topographically the region was a dissected plateau drained 
by the Monongahela and Allegheny rivers, which came together to form 
the Ohio at Pittsburgh. The soil was fertile, but a considerable part of the 
surface was too steep or broken for successful cultivation. Almost the en- 
tire area was heavily forested, and it abounded in wild animals, both game 
and predatory. The region had been visited by traders from across the 


I This paper was read by the author, director of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Sur- 
vey from 1931 to 1935 and at present director of publications in the National Archives, be- 
fore a joint meeting of the American Historical Association and the Agricultural History 
Society at Chattanooga, Tennessee, on December 27, 1935. It is a by-product of the author’s 
work in the preparation of a history of “The Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsyl- 
vania,” one of the prospective publications of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey. 


This paper is also printed in Agricultural History for January, 1936. Ed. 
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mountains for a generation; two military routes, the Braddock Road and 
the Forbes Road, had been opened into it; and British troops had occupied 
Fort Pitt and other posts in it since 1758; but it was still in the main an 
unbroken wilderness when the settlers began to take possession. Although 
the claims of the Indians to the region were extinguished in 1768, their 
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incursions were a menace to the pioneers during the greater part of the 
frontier period. Despite the difficulties involved in crossing the mountains 
and in establishing and maintaining homes in the wilderness, the popula- 
tion of the region rose rapidly from a few hundred in 1766 to about forty 
thousand in 1774 and then more slowly, especially during the Revolution, 
to about sixty-five thousand in 1790. 

The motivating force back of this migration was predominantly eco- 
nomic. Some there were, especialiy among the first settlers, who were 
drawn by a love of adventure or of solitude or by a desire to escape the 
consequences of past conduct; but the great majority sought the oppor- 
tunity to improve their economic status. This they expected to do by ac- 
quiring land and developing it into improved farms, which would provide 
old-age security for themselves and something to hand down to their chil- 
dren. It was not that they expected to make a better living, at least for 
some years to come, than they could in the East; but rather that they 
hoped to be able, while supporting themselves and their families, to acquire 
and create capital goods in the form of improved land, farm buildings, 
livestock, and equipment. Ultimately, of course, the durable wealth cre- 
ated by the pioneer would result in improved standards of living, at least 
for his children. The land in its wilderness state had comparatively little 
economic value; not until it was transformed into farms by the labors of 
the pioneers did it become productive capital; and it is probable that, dur- 
ing the frontier period, at least as much human energy was devoted to the 
creation of capital in the form of producers’ goods as to the production of 
consumers’ goods for the use of the producer or for sale or exchange. 

Apparently a considerable proportion of the first settlers, however, were 
attracted more by the wilderness environment as they found it than by the 
opportunity of transforming it into improved farms. According to “a citi- 


’ 


zen of Pennsylvania,” writing in the Columbian Magazine in 1786 


about the “progress of population” in his state, 
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The first settler in the woods is generally a man who has outlived his credit or 
fortune in the cultivated parts of the state. His time for migrating is the month 
of April. His first object is to build a small cabbin of rough logs for himself and 
family. . . . A coarser building adjoining this cabbin affords a shelter to a cow, 
and pair of poor horses. The labor of erecting these buildings is succeeded by 
killing the trees on a few acres of ground near his cabbin; this is done by cutting 
a circle round the trees, two or three feet from the ground. The ground around 
these trees is then ploughed and Indian-corn planted in it... His family is 
fed during the [first] summer by a small quantity of grain which he carries 
with him, and by fish and game. His cows and horses feed upon wild grass, or 
the succulent twigs of the woods. For the first year he endures a great deal of 
distress from hunger—cold—and a variety of accidental causes, but he seldom 
complains or sinks under them. As he lives in the neighborhood of Indians, he 
soon acquires a strong tincture of their manners. . . . His pleasures consist chiefly 
in fishing and hunting. He loves spirituous liquors, and he eats, drinks and 
sleeps in dirt and rags in his little cabbin....In proportion as population in- 
creases around him, he becomes uneasy and dissatisfied.... He cannot bear 
to surrender up a single natural right for all the benefits of government,—and 
therefore he abandons his little settlement, and seeks a retreat in the woods, 
where he again submits to all the toils which have been mentioned. 


Despite his unsocial character, the settler of the hunter-pioneer type had 
made a beginning in the process of creating a farm. He was usually suc- 
ceeded, according to the same writer, by a settler of a second species, who 
enlarged the cabin by an addition of hewn logs, cleared meadowland, 
planted orchards, brought more land under cultivation, and raised wheat 
and rye as well as Indian corn. 


This species of settler by no means extracts all from the earth, which it is able 
and willing to give. His fields yield but a scanty encrease, owing to the ground 
not being sufficiently ploughed. The hopes of the year are often blasted by his 
cattle breaking through his half made fences, and destroying his grain. His 
horses perform but half the labor that might be expected from them, if they 
were better fed; and his cattle often die in the spring from the want of provision, 
and the delay of grass.... This species of settler... delights chiefly in com- 
pany—sometimes drinks spirituous liquors to excess—will spend a day or two in 
every week, in attending political meetings; and, thus, he contracts debts, which 
(if they do not give him a place in the sheriff’s docket) compel him to sell his 
plantation, generally in the course of a few years, to the third and last species 
of settler. 

This species of settler is commonly a man of property and good character... 
His first object is to convert every spot of ground, over which he is able to draw 
water, into meadow... His next object is to build a barn, which he prefers 
of stone. This building ... is made very compact, so as to shut out the cold in 
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winter; for our farmers find that their horses and cattle, when kept warm, do 
not require near as much food, as when they are exposed to the cold. He uses 
oeconomy, likewise, in the consumption of his wood. Hence he keeps himself 
warm in winter, by means of stoves, which save an immense deal of labour to 
himself and his horses, in cutting and hawling wood in cold and wet weather. 
His fences are every where repaired, so as to secure his grain from his own and 
his neighbor’s cattle. But further, he encreases the number of the articles of his 
cultivation, and, instead of raising corn, wheat, and rye alone, he raises oats, 
buckwheat ... and spelts. Near his house, he allots an acre or two of ground 
for a garden, in which he raises a large quantity of cabbage and potatoes. His 
newly cleared fields afford him every year a large encrease of turnips. Over the 
spring which supplies him with water, he builds a milk-house: he likewise adds 
to the number and improves the quantity of his fruit-trees ... The last object 
of his industry is to build a dwelling-house. This business is sometimes effected 
in the course of his life, but is oftener bequethed to his son, or the inheritor 
of his plantation ... The horses and cattle of this species of settler, bear marks 
in their strength, fat, and fruitfulnesss—of their being plentifully fed and care- 
fully kept. His table abounds with a variety of the best provisions—his very 
kitchen flows with milk and honey—beer, cyder, and wine are the usual drinks 


of his family. 


That this progression of farmers of three distinct types occurred with 
anything approaching uniformity in southwestern Pennsylvania may be 
doubted. The writer himself admits that there were exceptions to it. 

I have known some instances where the first settler has performed the improve- 
ments of the second, and yielded to the third. | have known a few instances 
likewise, of men of enterprizing spirits, who have settled in the wilderness, and 
who, in the course of a single life, have advanced through all the intermediate 
stages of improvement that I have mentioned, and produced all those conven- 
iences which have been ascribed to the third species of settlers .. . There are in- 
stances, likewise, where the first settlement has been improved by the same 
family, in hereditary succession, ’till it has reached the third stage of cultivation. 
It should be added that in some cases land speculators, as for example 
George Washington, sent out gangs of indentured servants and slaves 
under overseers to make the first clearings and erect log houses on their 
properties, after which the incipient farms were sold or leased to settlers. 
There were instances also in which well-to-do settlers, using slave labor 
in part, created plantations with mansion houses and many acres of cleared 
land in a comparatively short time. There is plenty of evidence, however, 
that farms and farmers of each of the described types, and of intermediate 


types, were to be found in the region during the frontier period; and it is 
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clear that, in most cases, more than a generation was required to advance 
a farm to the state in which it produced much surplus. 

If agriculture be understood to include the making of farms and the 
domestic industries that were conducted on them as well as the production 
of crops and the raising of livestock, then the economy of southwestern 
Pennsylvania was almost wholly agricultural during the frontier period. 
Pittsburgh had fewer than four hundred inhabitants in 1790 and the half- 
dozen other villages were even smaller. It is probable that at least ninety- 
five per cent of the inhabitants lived on farms at that date, though some of 
the farmers were also millers, tavern-keepers, ferrymen, boat-builders, or 
even preachers. On the other hand some of the professional men and mer- 
chants in the villages were also farmers, and practically all the villagers at 
least kept a cow or two and cultivated a garden. From an examination of 
tax records and descriptions of farms in newspaper advertisements it ap- 
pears that farms of about three hundred acres, of which perhaps forty 
acres were under cultivation and a somewhat smaller amount in meadow, 
were common in southwestern Pennsylvania around 1790. On such 
farms, as a rule, would be found two horses, three or four head of cattle, 
and four or five sheep, though perhaps a third of the farmers had no sheep. 
As early as 1781, however, General John Neville had ten horses, six- 
teen head of cattle, and twenty-three sheep on his thousand-acre estate 
near Pittsburgh. On the other hand, as late as 1790 there were still many 
farmers in the region who possessed only one horse and one cow. 

The earliest farms were, of course, essentially self-sufficing units. Be- 
cause of the isolation of the region and of the individual farms, it was more 
economical to produce at home the necessary commodities, makeshifts 
though they might be, than to transport surplus crops to a distant market 
and bring back the goods received in exchange; and this was true whether 
the transportation were done by the farmer himself or by a middleman. 
Moreover, in the early stages of the making of a farm, when only a few 
acres had been cleared and much of the energy of the farmer was de- 
voted to clearing more, little surplus was produced. It should be remem- 
bered, also, that domestic industries flourished at this time in all parts of 
the country and even in Europe: the age of specialization was only in its 
infancy. 
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Each farm unit, therefore, was the scene of a wide variety of activities; 
and, since neither labor for hire nor money to pay for it was available, the 
work was done by the farmer and his family, with occasionally an inden- 
tured servant to help them, and everyone had to be a Jack-of-all-trades. 
Such division of labor as there was was based on sex and on age or 
strength. To the men fell the tasks of hunting and fishing, clearing the 
land, erecting buildings and fences, plowing, cultivating, harvesting, 
threshing, grinding, shearing sheep, and providing firewood, together 
with such domestic industries as butchering, smoking meat, making 
maple sugar, blacksmithing, coopering, cabinet-making, tanning, and 
shoemaking. The tasks of the women included the care of the stock, ex- 
cept perhaps the work animals, and of the poultry, as well as the prepara- 
tion of food, the making of clothing, and the care of the house and the 
children. They did the baking, brewing, churning, spinning, dyeing, 
weaving, and knitting and made the clothes, candles, soap, and cheese, in 
addition to cooking the daily meals and occasionally nursing the sick. The 
children, even very young ones, could assist their elders at the tasks of the 
farm and the household, and, as the work was never ending, the parents 
were spared the modern domestic problem of finding something for the 
youngsters to do. Moreover, the children were learning by the laboratory 
method the processes that they would need to know when they set up their 
own households, and some of them were developing skills that would en- 
able them later to specialize as artisans. 

These frontier farms were never completely self-sufficing, of course. 
From the very beginning of settlement, iron and glass, salt and spices, and 
a few luxuries were brought over the mountains, at first on the backs of 
pack horses and later in wagons. Once a year in the early period an expe- 
dition from each neighborhood made the trip to the East to get the neces- 
sary supplies. About the only commodities produced in the region of 
sufficient value in proportion to their weight to warrant their being trans- 
ported across the mountains to balance the imports were furs, whiskey, 
and ginseng. Cattle were sometimes driven to market, but the trip was so 
hard on them that they could not compete successfully with eastern and 


southern cattle. A small local market for more bulky products was sup- 
plied by immigrants and by the military establishments, but the payments 
in Continental currency during the Revolution were not relished by the 
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farmers. About the close of the Revolution farmers and merchants began 
to make occasional shipments of grain, flour, pork, and beef down the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans, where, if the Spanish offi- 
cials happened to be agreeable, such products could be disposed of for cash; 
but the restrictions imposed upon this trade and the danger from the In- 
dians prevented any considerable development of it until after 1795. Most 
of the money received for the sale of products was quickly drained out of 
the region in payments for land or for imported commodities. 

The most notable development in the field of commerce during the 
years immediately following the Revolution was the advent of the general 
store. Stores of a sort had existed in Pittsburgh ever since the place was oc- 
cupied by the British under General Forbes in 1758, but the early ones 
were concerned primarily with the Indian trade, though they also catered 
to the soldiers, occasional travelers, immigrants, and near-by settlers. The 
improvement of roads, the development of agricultural surpluses, and the 
increase of migration through the region after the Revolution made it 
practicable for merchants to import larger and more varied stocks of goods 
and to offer them for sale or barter not only in Pittsburgh but also in the 
other villages such as Washington, Brownsville, and Uniontown. There 
were eight general stores in Pittsburgh in 1784 and another was about to 
be established. 

The founding in 1786 of the Pittsburgh Gazette, the first newspaper 
west of the mountains, enabled the merchants to advertise their wares, 
and the fortunate preservation of files of that paper makes available infor- 
mation as to the character of the stocks. An assortment of goods offered by 
Terrence Campbell in his new store in Washington in 1788 contained 
fifty varieties of cloth, including broadcloths, serges, cottons, flannels, 
velvets, jeans, and linens; fifteen articles of wearing apparel, such as hats, 
shoes, gloves, aprons, shawls, and hose; one hundred and twenty-five 
items of hardware and notions, including looking-glasses, snuffboxes, pis- 
tols, scalping knives, scissors, combs, spectacles, brushes, carpenters’ and 
sliding rules, inkpots, watch chains, jew’s-harps, fiddles, candlesticks, flat- 
irons, china, axes, tongs, sickles and scythes, and artificial flowers; and 
twenty-five articles of food or staples, such as coffee, tea, chocolate, spices, 
tobacco and snuff, indigo, German and Crowley steel, bar iron and cast- 
ings, and gunpowder. The more or less permanent stores were supple- 
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mented by wandering merchants, who hauled their “ventures” across the 
mountains and moved them about from place to place by wagon or by 
flatboat until they were disposed of. 

It is significant of the lack of money in the region that nearly every 
merchant offered to accept “cash or country produce” for his merchan- 
dise. One storekeeper in Pittsburgh elaborated the familiar phrase in 1786 
into “cash, flour, whiskey, beef, pork, bacon, wheat, rye, oats, corn, ashes, 
candlewick, tallow, &c. Ec.” Ginseng, snakeroot, skins and furs, and 
“country linen” were also accepted, and sometimes cash was offered for 
ginseng. Goods were often sold on credit, and there is evidence in the ad- 
vertisements that collections were frequently difficult. Apparently the 
merchants disposed of the bulky products they received in exchange for 
imported goods to villagers or immigrants or shipped them down the riv- 
ers to the New Orleans market. Furs, ginseng, and whiskey were sent 
east in the wagons that brought out the merchandise. 

Within less than a decade after the first permanent settlements, diversi- 
fication of activities began to develop within the region itself. Sawmills, 
boat yards, and blacksmith shops were in operation for the benefit of trad- 
ers and the army even before the advent of permanent agricultural set- 
tlers; mills for the grinding of grain soon made their appearance in every 
considerable neighborhood, to be followed a little later by fulling mills; 
weaving and distilling tended to concentrate in the hands of those who 
were more skillful or had better equipment than the average; and itin- 
erant shoemakers and tinkers began to relieve the farmers of difficult 
tasks. Most of these industries were operated on a custom basis, and pay- 
ment for the work was usually in the form of raw materials. The mills 
were operated by water power as a rule, though occasionally horse power 
was used. 

About the close of the Revolution artisans of many sorts began to set 
up their shops in the villages. From advertisements in the Gazette it ap- 
pears that by 1790 Pittsburgh could boast of carpenters, coopers, wagon- 
makers, and cabinet- and chair-makers; tanners, curriers, cobblers, and 
saddle-makers; distillers, vintners, and bakers; tailors and hatters; watch- 
and clock-makers and gold- and silversmiths; masons and quarrymen; 
ropemakers; and printers. Most of these artisans did their work in their 


homes or small shops, with sometimes an apprentice or two to help them, 
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and like the merchants they were often obliged to accept country produce 
for their wares. Doubtless there was also considerable exchange of com- 
modities among artisans and of stock and produce among farmers; and 
it is significant of the growing internal trade that a market house was 
erected and regular market days were established in Pittsburgh in 1787. 

The transformation of southwestern Pennsylvania from an isolated 
frontier community made up of self-sufficing agricultural units to one of 
specialized activities integrated with the national economy went on apace 
during the last decade of the eighteenth century. Several factors con- 
tributed to the acceleration of this movement. As the farmers increased 
their acreages of improved land, the agricultural surpluses became larger 
and larger. The armies of the United States operating against the Indi- 
ans in the Northwest Territory from 1790 to 1794 furnished a cash mar- 
ket for much of this surplus, and the immigrants that poured into that ter- 
ritory after the Indian wars were over usually bought their equipment and 
supplies for the first season in southwestern Pennsylvania. In 1794 the 
Whiskey Insurrection brought another federal army into the region, for 
which supplies had to be purchased locally. These outlets were temporary, 
of course, for the armies were disbanded and the immigrants were soon 
producing surpluses of their own; but the removal of restrictions on the 
Mississippi trade effected by Pinckney’s Treaty in 1795 opened the mar- 
kets of the world to the farmers and merchants of the West. Flatboats 
and keel boats made their way to New Orleans from the upper Ohio in 
ever increasing numbers, and before the end of the century ocean-going 
ships had been built in western Pennsylvania, loaded with the produce of 
the region, floated down the rivers, and sailed out on the high seas. In this 
period also the improvement of the highway from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh, largely at the expense of the state, and the extension and improve- 
ment of local roads decreased the cost of wagon transportation and greatly 
facilitated the introduction and distribution of eastern commodities. 

Most significant, however, of the changing economy of the region was 
the beginning of manufacturing as distinguished from the custom, handi- 
craft, and domestic industries. With a market available for flour, mer- 
chant mills made their appearance in the towns and began to purchase 
grain with cash or with warehouse certificates, which circulated as cur- 
rency. Large-scale breweries and distilleries also began to operate on a 
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merchant basis. The first blast furnace for the manufacture of iron was 
blown in Fayette County in 1790, and by the end of the decade sixteen 
ironworks had been established in the region. Most of these were furnaces 
and forges combined, but there were several bloomeries and one slitting 
mill. The products were castings and bar iron. As a rule these works were 
located in rural districts near the westernmost ridges of the Appalachian 
Mountains, where local ores and wood for charcoal were available—both 
commodities that have no part in the present-day iron and steel industry 
of the region. A paper mill began operations at Brownsville in 1796, and 
two glass factories with imported workmen were established in 1797, one 
by General James O’Hara near Pittsburgh and the other by Albert Gal- 
latin at New Geneva. Coal from surface pits had been used in the region 
for heating purposes and in forges from a very early day; it was used in 
the manufacture of glass at O’Hara’s works from the start; but it was not 
substituted for charcoal in the blast furnaces until many years later; and 
its use as a source of power had to await the construction of the first steam 
engine in the region in 1808. The products of the furnaces and factories 
not only supplied the needs of the people of the region for such commodi- 
ties but also found their way downstream to the newer settlements far- 
ther west and in some cases even to New Orleans. 

Southwestern Pennsylvania was still predominantly agricultural at the 
end of the eighteenth century, but the process of making the farms was 
approaching completion, commerce both internal and external was well 
established, and manufacturing and mining were being developed. The 
population of the district had risen to about a hundred thousand. Pitts- 
burgh, its metropolis, was a thriving commercial and industrial center 
with 1,565 inhabitants. A visitor of 1800 reported that he “found the 
town, which was called the Western Exchange, a reflex of New York, 
the same earnest bustle in the business, and the same national variety in 
its thickly thronging strangers.” In approximately a third of a century the 
region had been transformed from a wilderness to the habitat of a nu- 
merous human society well supplied with capital goods in the shape of 
improved farms, roads, buildings, and factories, and equipped with a com- 
plex economic structure. The frontier stage in the development of the 


region had been completed. 














CHURCHES AND SOCIAL CONTROL ON THE 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA FRONTIER’ 


MARIAN SILVEUS 


HE EARLY settlers of western Pennsylvania were not universally 
God-fearing, praying men to whom churches were indispensable. 
There were, to be sure, the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians who gathered in 
one another’s cabins in “praying societies” and who, as their settlements 
grew larger, made vigorous efforts to obtain regular ministers. There 
were, too, the German members of the Reformed and Lutheran denomi- 
nations who met together to sing and pray and to have the school-teacher 
read a sermon to them. Baptists and Methodists who migrated into the 
region were likewise eager to retain the blessings of their respective reli- 
gions, and Quakers began to hold their meetings immediately upon arrival 
in the new country. Such groups, however, were in a decided numerical 
minority; from figures as to the membership of some of the churches and 
liberal estimates as to the membership of the remainder, it can be com- 
puted that during the pioneer period probably not more than one person in 
six in the entire population of western Pennsylvania had any connection 
with a church. More nearly deserving the sobriquet of “typical pioneer” 
than the religious individual, in fact, was the man who left his old home 
largely to escape just such institutions of established communities as 
churches. Adventurers, failures, and outright scoundrels, to name them 
in a scale of descending respectability, drifted into western Pennsylvania 
in large numbers. Although they settled all over the region, they were not 
apt to choose districts dominated by strait-laced Presbyterians. They 
1 This article has been adapted from a paper read by the author, who is librarian on the 
staff of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, at a joint meeting of the Pennsylvania 


Historical Association and the annual history conference of the University of Pittsburgh on 
April 19, 1935. Ed. 
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became especially numerous in the towns, and travelers in the region sel- 
dom failed to comment on the “depravity” of such places as Pittsburgh 
and Bedford.* 

Respectable elements in the population frequently found a partial key to 
such conditions in the lack of churches. When David McClure was in 
Pittsburgh in 1772 he commented that the inhabitants seemed “to feel 
themselves beyond the arm of government and freed from the restraining 
influence of religion.” A writer in the Pittsburgh Gazette for August 26, 
1786, enlarged on the idea of what a church meant to a community: 


The black cloth, the sedate and grave presence of a divine, the idea of dig- 
nity and reverence, from common opinion, annexed to his character, restrains 
the disorderly in the streets where he walks, or in the neighbourhood where he 
lives. .. . Even the convening to church, teaches the lower class of people to at- 
tend to dress and cleanliness, and to set a value on their personal appearance. . . . 
Human nature is insensibly actuated by these secret springs and touches, and 
we see a people where a church is established, even where there is not great de- 
votion evident, nevertheless more orderly, temperate and industrious than else- 
where. 


Throughout western Pennsylvania men of substance seem to have been 
pretty well convinced as to the value of churches in promoting order in 
their communities and in improving their moral tone. Some were them- 
selves religious men who were prompted by personal needs to give support 
to a church. Others were looking to the prosperity of their settlements and 


2 Material for this article has been culled from a wide variety of secondary and source 
materials. Printed church records include the Presbytery of Redstone, Minutes ... Septem- 
ber 19, 1781, to December, 1831 (Cincinnati, 1878) and the Synod of Pittsburgh, Records 
... September 29, 1802, to October, 1832 (Pittsburgh, 1852). The manuscript collections of 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, principally the Tomb and Coldren collec- 
tions, contain transcripts of records of a number of churches in the region; and several Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh master’s theses, among them Daniel R. Kovar’s “Social Life in Early 
Fayette County as Seen Especially in Church and Court Records” (1929) and Prudence B. 
Trimble’s “The Presbyterian Church and Temperance in the United States, 1811 to 1919” 
(1929), contain primary materials. Of value also have been a number of travel accounts, 
notably David McClure’s Diary... 1748-1820 (New York, 1899) and the report of two 
missionaries, John F. Schermerhorn and Samuel J. Mills, A Correct View of That Part of 
the United States Which Lies West of the Allegany Mountains (Hartford, 1814). A great 


number of county and town histories, as well as histories of individual churches and of de- 


nominations, have been utilized in filling in the background. 
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aided the churches in much the same spirit in which they promoted schools 
and codperated in attempts to set up courts and local government. 

In Pittsburgh the religious element was so small that had it not been 
for the support of the progressive elements the establishment of churches 
would have been long delayed. The Penn heirs deeded lots to the Presby- 
terian, the Episcopalian, and the German Reformed congregations for 
trifling sums. Hugh Henry Brackenridge did his agnostic best to insure a 
church for Pittsburgh. When the question of the incorporation of the 
Presbyterian congregation was before the legislature, he tried to have the 
word “Presbyterian” omitted and the name “Religious Christian Society” 
adopted; he was afraid that there were not enough people of one faith in 
the town to warrant separate churches, whereas a non-denominational 
“society” might survive, and in his opinion a church “‘was useful to keep 
up order and enforce the practice of morality.” The realization that it 
would be impossible to establish a non-denominational church among sec- 
tarian-minded people, however, led others to oppose his scheme, and it 
was defeated. 

In 1805 Judge William Jack, a Greensburg Episcopalian, “motivated 
by a desire to promote the welfare of the borough of Greensburg,” do- 
nated a lot “to the Burgesses and inhabitants to and for the use of them 
and their descendants forever to erect thereon a house for the public wor- 
ship of the Almighty God.” The town of Greensburg did not take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to build a municipal church, and in 1816 the Pres- 
byterians were given permission to build their church on a part of the 
grant. Judah Colt, agent of the Pennsylvania Population Company in 
Erie County, helped to found the Presbyterian church at North East in 
1801, and after his removal to Erie he became an elder in the church that 
was established there and donated rooms for its use in a building owned by 
him. The Holland Land Company, in an effort to promote settlement in 
Crawford County, tried to encourage the settling of ministers and of- 
fered special inducements to the Reverend Amos Chase of Connecticut to 
settle there. Leading landholders either gave or sold for small sums the 
land for churches. Such was the case at Somerset, where Peter Ankeny 
gave the ground for the church; at Sharon, where William Budd gave 
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the Baptists a plot of land; at Long Run near Greensburg and at Dunlaps 
Creek in Fayette County, where William Marshall and Thomas Gallaher 
respectively donated ground for the Presbyterian churches. General John 
Neville built a church for the Episcopalians at Woodville and financed the 
education of its first regular minister. 

Even with such encouragement the churches had difficulty in surviv- 
ing. Where the boisterous and rebellious elements constituted too large a 
proportion of the population, religion could scarcely get a hearing. The 
Reverend Samuel Barr, the first Presbyterian pastor at Pittsburgh, was at 
the outset encouraged by the results of his preaching and remarked in one 
of his early sermons, “How pleasing to reflect that this place, the very spot 
of the Western country which was most noted for vice and immorality, 
should bid the fairest for piety and godliness.” But his discipline was not 
strict enough to please his colleagues in the Presbytery of Redstone, and in 
1789 he resigned his Pittsburgh charge. After his departure conditions 
grew worse; certain lax elders in the church gained unenviable reputa- 
tions, and so enervated did the congregation become that only an occa- 
sional minister appeared before it during the period from 1793 to 1800. 
To complicate the problem, lawless men drifted into the town from dis- 
tricts where a greater degree of order existed. 

In many districts the early churches became an important influence. 
The very existence of a church probably did improve the general condi- 
tions in a community, as was maintained by the writer in the Gazette 
quoted above. In addition, the churches controlled certain religious, spir- 
itual, and social privileges that made their influence of more positive value. 
The effectiveness of this control depended on the degree of conviction 
among the population as to how valuable these privileges were. Conse- 
quently, when the minister was persuasive enough to convince his hearers 
as to the indispensability of these privileges, this means of control became 
important; and it was of paramount importance when such a large pro- 
portion of the population had been drawn into membership that to be a 
member in good standing was necessary for one’s social and economic 


welfare. 


The punishment inflicted by the churches on those who failed to con- 
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form to the accepted standard was the deprivation of church privileges. 
For slight first offenses a reprimand was enough. More rigorous was the 
requirement that the offender acknowledge his guilt and profess repent- 
ance, while in cases of slander public apology was frequently required. 
Suspension from the “extenuating privileges of the church,” principally 
Communion, until “satisfaction” should be made or until the culprit 
should give “evidence of repentance” was the most common form of pun- 
ishment. Another device is illustrated by the disciplinarian measures im- 
posed by the Presbyterian church at Dunlaps Creek upon a man who de- 
sired to have his children baptized. He was charged with having used 
“unguarded expressions” at different times, and only after he had ac- 
knowledged his guilt, professed his sorrow, and promised to be on his 
guard in the future, did the session declare the way open for baptism. 
Permanent removal from the church rolls was reserved for such crimes as 
adultery or the acceptance of the teachings of another church; thus the 
congregation of the Turkeyfoot Regular Baptist Church at what is now 
Ursina declared that Susanah and Isaac Dwire were “no more under our 
love on Account of Denying the Doctrines which they on[c]e held And 
Joining the Methodists.” All the churches except the Society of Friends 
used the weapon of expulsion sparingly, since they could ill afford to lose 
members. 

Each denomination had its own method of administering discipline. 
Among the Presbyterians the session of the individual church was the first 
court of trial, with appeal possible, in important cases, to presbytery, synod, 
and even to the general assembly. Trial by these judicatories had many 
of the characteristics of civil trials, such as the calling in of witnesses and 
the presentation of evidence. In the Methodist church the book of disci- 
pline was revised at the annual conference and was enforced by the 
preachers. Quaker rules of conduct were likewise imposed from above; 
the “preparative meetings” of the entire congregation had original juris- 
diction and generally assigned each case to a committee for investigation. 
Decisions were subject to revision by the monthly, quarterly, and even 
yearly meetings. The Baptists were the most democratic. Their congre- 


gations customarily drew up a covenant or set of rules for governing 
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themselves, rules that generally included some statement as to the regu- 
lation of their personal lives, as did the following one from the covenant 
drawn up in 1775 by the Turkeyfoot congregation: 

We do promis to watch over each others life anc conversation and not sufer 
sin upon our Brother without reprof reprof [sic] as the Lord shall discover it 


unto us to stur up one another to love and good works to warn Rebuke and ad- 
monish each other in meekness and love according to the Rule of Gods work. 


The Baptists ordinarily sat in judgment on their fellows at their weekly 
business meetings. The union congregations of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches also adopted sets of rules for governing and disciplining 
themselves and provided that the wrongdoers should be brought before 
the preacher and the consistory. 

Practically every phase of an individual’s conduct was considered a 
proper field for regulation. Although the Quakers were the strictest in 
their insistence upon support of the church and attendance at “meeting,” 
the other denominations imposed obligations of a similar nature. Thus the 
rules of the Turkeyfoot Baptists specified that those who failed to attend 
the business meetings were to be “subject to such Censure as the Church 
think necessary.” Erie Presbytery in 1804 upheld the action of a church 
session that deprived a member of church privileges because of his neglect 
of family worship. The German congregation at Brothers Valley in 
Somerset County included in its rules a statement that “Every member of 
the congregation shall according to his ability be bound to contribute 
[and] ... who ever refuses to do this shall no longer be considered a 
member of the congregation and all services of the preacher shall be with 
held.” When the Great Bethel Baptists at Uniontown were building a 
new meetinghouse in 1784 they “resolved that the members shall work 
at the meeting house every day that is appointed . . . under penalty of five 
shillings for neglect.” 


In regard to marriage and marital relations the churches and their 
clergymen performed services that were definite contributions to an or- 
dered society on the western Pennsylvania frontier. They read the mar- 
riage service for many couples who lived so far from any center of justice 
that a civil ceremony would have been impossible; for a number of these 
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the marriage ceremony was the only contact with a church. Among 
their own members, the churches enforced their respective marriage regu- 
lations and in so doing helped to enforce the laws of the colony and later 
of the state. Those who failed to conform were severely treated; thus the 
Turkeyfoot Baptists excommunicated a woman “for Cohabiting together 
with the Man that is now her husband before they ware Lawfully Mar- 
ried.” Publishing the bans or giving notice of intent to marry was required 
in nearly all the churches and was similarly required by state law. Toward 
the end of the frontier period an effort was made to get away from the 
custom in the Presbyterian church, and, although the Pittsburgh Synod re- 
fused to consent to the relaxation of the rule, the Presbytery of Erie in 
1812, under the frontier influence, decided against the continuance of the 
practice. Preachers also assisted in ironing out difficulties between man and 
wife, for divorce among good church members was out of the question; 
Rehoboth session, for instance, received the apology of a member for 
“having Struck his wife Some time ago.” 

The observation of the Sabbath was almost a fetish among the strictest 
church members, especially the Presbyterians. No work was done on that 
day that could possibly be done on another day, and even traveling and 
visiting were prohibited. A session in 1811 tried two brothers for “driving 
their team home, from some distance, on the Sabath”; it decided that the 
reasons given by the brothers were “not of sufficient waight to have war- 
ranted them to have travelled on the Sabath...and that they should 
acknowledge their fault and pray repentance.” Another session tried a 
church member for “authorizing or knowingly permiting” his son Peter 
to engage in sugar-making on the Sabbath and exonerated him when he 
proved that he “did not know or approve of his family Conduct.” The 
fact that the United States postmasters were expected to open the mails on 
Sundays did not condone a Presbyterian’s performance of that duty, and 
the postmaster at Washington was excluded from the special privileges of 
the church for so doing. The Presbytery of Ohio and the Synod of Pitts- 
burgh upheld this action. When the case, with a number of similar cases 
from other places, was appealed to the general assembly, that body began a 
campaign to have the practice abolished by the government. In spite of all 
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efforts to enforce general Sabbath observance, however, there was much 
violation of it, and the missionary, John F. Schermerhorn, reported in 
1812 that traveling, visiting, hunting, and fishing on the Sabbath had be- 
come very common. 

Personal conduct of church members throughout the week was also 
subject to strict regulation. “Attending places of diversion” was a serious 
charge. “Promiscuous” dancing was sufficiently sinful to cause a Presby- 
terian’s name to be read out in church. The Great Bethel Baptists repri- 
manded one of their number for behaving in an unchristianlike manner 
“Sn getting angry and fighting and speaking unadvisedly.” A Presbyterian 
admitted to his session that he had been guilty of drawing lots at the last 
election. Lying and slander were common misdemeanors. A woman 
member of Great Bethel Baptist Church was reprimanded for “talking 
scandulously about her Neibour’s children,” and the Turkeyfoot Baptists 
suspended a woman from fellowship for two and a half weeks “for telling 
an Untruth.” In the one major disorder in western Pennsylvania during 
the frontier period, the Whiskey Insurrection of 1794, the churches took 
the side of order and the federal government, and the preachers used all 
their power to check disorderly resistance to the excise laws. Both the 
Presbytery of Erie and the Presbytery of Ohio passed resolutions exclud- 
ing from church privileges any who had taken part in the insurrection. 

During the early part of the frontier period the churches did not try to 
exercise a very strict control over the use of intoxicating liquors. Liquor 
was generally accepted as a necessity in the daily life of the frontiersman, 
and at such religious or semireligious occasions as weddings, funerals, and 
christenings it was an essential part of the fare. Total abstinence was not 
expected of anyone, even the preachers. An often repeated story about 
Dr. John McMillan and the Reverend Joseph Patterson concerns a visit 
they made to a tavern; after the drinks were served, Patterson paused to 
offer up a prayer, and McMillan seized the opportunity to drain both 
glasses. ““You must watch as well as pray,” he advised his companion. Al- 
though the Eastern governing bodies of the Presbyterian church had con- 
demned the use of liquor at funerals as early as 1766 and by 1789 had 


begun a campaign for temperance, it was not until about 1802 that the 
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Presbyterian preachers of western Pennsylvania joined in the movement. 
Soon thereafter the serving of spirits at presbyterial dinners was stopped. 
In 1804 the Western Pennsylvania Missionary Magazine, organ of the 
Synod of Pittsburgh, printed an article maintaining that the custom of 
drinking ardent spirits was too common and prevalent among professors 
of religion and that the evil would have to be cured “before we can ra- 
tionally expect to see that glorious morning.” Various sessional minutes in- 
dicate that charges of “over-drunkenness” were occasionally made against 
members, but these charges were frequently coupled with charges of such 
concomitant misdemeanors as “unChristian conduct and conversation” or 
“profane language.” Liquor remained, however, a necessary commodity. 
On the occasion of a baptism in Erie County in 1815 it was discovered at 
the last minute that there was no whiskey in the house, and since it was 
Sunday none could be bought; faced with this dilemma, the assembled 
company concluded that the whiskey was more important than Sabbath 
observance, and a boy was sent to get some “with orders to make all due 
explanations of the case.” 

Churches occasionally extended their control into fields that the civil 
authorities might have been expected to cover exclusively. The Westland 
Preparative Meeting of the Society of Friends near the present site of 
West Brownsville disowned two women who were accused of “opening 
the Door of a House when the Family were absent and taking several 
things out.” The Presbyterian session of Rehoboth investigated a charge 
against one John Blaine of “taking some Flour, not his own” from a Mrs. 
Furier’s mill. After giving Blaine “every opportunity of defence,” the 
session concluded that the charge was supported and that Blaine should 
not enjoy the privileges of the church until he should give satisfactory evi- 
dence of repentance. The Methodist book of discipline provided that the 
accounts of a member who failed in business should be investigated and 
that, if he were found to be dishonest or to have borrowed without the 
ability to repay, he should be expelled. Complaints about one of the mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian congregation at Dunlaps Creek came to the ses- 
sion of the church in 1787 and again in 1795; the first time the session 
decided there was no proof against him, and the second time it resolved 
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“to publish to the Congregation That Robt Adams owns that he was 
wrong in taking obligations on Joseph Crabill for too much money for 
land he sold to him but sd Adams declares that he Still thinks his right to 
said land was good. The Session declined to hear any more such transient 
complaints between Hugh McCreary & Robert Adams—concluded with 
Prayer.” The Second Associate Reformed Presbytery, in April, 1799, 
dealt with a charge of fraud in the sale of a horse against a member of 
Laurel Hill congregation. It was charged that he had sold the horse for a 
seven-year-old, whereas it was actually five or six years older. At three 
meetings that solemn body discussed the affair and finally persuaded the 
two parties to agree “‘to bury [it] in oblivion from an abundant persuasion 
that a judicial discussion thereof would be highly prejudical to their re- 
spective domestick and religious connections.” 

Probably the most amusing instance of church control over business 
practices is that of the man who was charged with having sold whiskey 
“which froze in the bottle” and with having received more pay for it 
“than he was supposed to have received according to an agreement.” The 
session heard the testimony of a number of witnesses who had bought 
whiskey from the man at about the same time, as well as that of those who 
had seen the whiskey that was supposed to have frozen. One described the 
condition as “slushy ice,” while another testified that “the whiskey was 
good—better than what was usual in this country.” The session finally 
concluded that “the fact alleged” was not established but that, by his own 
acknowledgment and the testimony of witnesses, the defendant “had put 
a small quantity of water into his last bbl.,” an act that was censurable; 
and he was therefore excluded. When he expressed repentance he was re- 
buked, admonished, and restored to his former standing. 

In addition to disciplining their members into good behavior, the 
churches undoubtedly were influential in making people feel the need for 
leading better lives. Some of the old sermons were pretty potent drafts for 
any sinner to swallow, and the process of “fencing the tables” at Presby- 


terian Communion services—the outlining by the minister of the various 
sins for which one might be excluded from Communion—was an even 
more forceful portrayal of the road to damnation and back again. Parents 
whose children were to be baptised were given solemn instruction as to 
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their own conduct, and they had to take pledges that probably persuaded 
the more religious to try to lead exemplary lives. The isolation of the 
frontier, the paucity of reading matter, and the lack of other forms of in- 
tellectual stimulation gave the churches and the preachers an opportunity 
to dominate the lives of the people, an opportunity of which they took full 
advantage. 

The discipline that’ was thus exercised and the influence that was thus 
exerted were by no means universally effective. Sessional and presbyterial 
records are replete with examples of the inability of those bodies to deal 
with stubborn sinners. The case of Rebecca McGrew, with whom Reho- 
both session had to deal, illustrates the way in which the churches were 
thwarted. Rebecca was charged with slander; she sent the session a writ- 
ten declaration that “she declined the authority of the Church and re- 
nounced its privileges & that she wanted neither to attend as required at 
Jno Barkhamers or any other time or place.” Session declared that she 
“had expressed herself in a very unChristian & irritating manner” and 
agreed that “she ought to Submit to an admonition of the Session & Give 
Satisfactory evidence of Sorrow for Sd conduct & be deprived of the heal- 
ing Ordinances of the Church until She Complies with Sd judgment of 
Session.” The sessional records do not indicate whether or not this action 
had any effect on Rebecca McGrew. 

Preachers and religious laymen refused to allow sinning to go un- 
challenged among nonmembers. For example, the Reverend William 
Woods, pastor of the Presbyterian church at Plain Grove, now Grove 
City, reported a man to the justice of the peace for making maple syrup on 
Sunday. About 1800 moral-minded citizens of western Pennsylvania, 
greatly concerned about the reign of vice and immorality in their commu- 
nities, began to organize what they called “watch and ward” societies. 
Their declared purpose was to aid civil authorities in bringing conviction 
against offenders under the laws that existed or might thereafter be 
enacted for the suppression of vice and immorality. Among the vices that 
they particularly tried to combat were the “profanation of the Lord’s 
Day,” the keeping of tippling houses and gambling houses, riotous or dis- 
orderly assemblages of persons, and profane swearing and cursing. The 
Pittsburgh Moral Society was founded by the Presbyterians about 1809. 
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One of its projects was the conducting of a school on Sunday afternoons 
for the purpose of keeping the “vicious and neglected young people” off 
the streets. Spelling and reading were taught. Four years later a Sunday 
school of religious instruction was started. 

One of the most important ways in which the preachers extended their 
influence was through their lay teaching. Many of them conducted 
schools of their own or taught in the academies. The influence of the 
Presbyterian preachers at Canonsburg was of inestimable importance in 
raising the general cultural and moral level of the region. When a layman 
taught, the preachers and the religious laymen felt the necessity of keep- 
ing an eye upon his actions. The Presbytery of Ohio in 1794 withdrew 
the privileges of the church from a schoolmaster “for immodest action to- 
ward a young lady.” This case inspired them to recommend to their con- 
gregations “to be particularly careful not to employ masters of immoral 
conduct or unsound principles but to discourage such: and do their utmost 
in their neighborhoods to encourage masters of good morals and orthodox 
principles in matters of religion.” Sessions were enjoined to inquire into 
the conduct of the schoolmaster, to visit schools every three months, and to 
see that the master taught the principles of religion at least one day a week. 

The fact that the churches of western Pennsylvania during the pioneer 
period attracted only about one-sixth of the population to membership and 
the evidence that they were not entirely successful either in disciplining 
their own members or in casting a virtuous glow over their respective 
communities should not make the historian lose sight of the fact that the 
churches did, nevertheless, make important contributions to the advance 
of orderliness in the region. The existence of a church in a district was a 
factor in attracting the right kind of settler and in making it advisable for 
disorderly elements to move on. Its discipline kept well-intentioned indi- 
viduals within the accepted paths of conduct and reénforced the settlers’ 
faith in the standards that had prevailed in their old homes. The presence 
of educated preachers both directly and indirectly raised the intellectual 
standards of a community. Without the churches the transition of western 
Pennsylvania from a frontier to a civilized region would have been a 


longer and more laborious process. 
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AS FORBES TRAILED THROUGH! 


IKING has become recognized in recent years as an educational as 
Hye as a healthful pastime and is enjoyed by an increasing number of 
people who love the open. Those who are interested in history can find 
scores of roads and trails in central and western Pennsylvania over which 
to tramp, in imitation of the Indians, the early traders, and the colonial 
military forces. One of the earlier hiking squads was that of the John Pom- 
roy Historical Club of the Derry Township High School, Westmoreland 
County, which began its tramps during 1930. The club had been organ- 
ized and sponsored by the history teachers in the school, and history pro- 
grams were carried out at regular intervals. Out of this practice grew the 
custom of visiting near-by frontier fort sites, Indian battlefields, old canal 
beds, and historic buildings and museums. In 1934 Derry Township pur- 
chased five modern school busses for the transportation of its students to 
and from high school, and it very properly named them, much after the 
manner of naming Pullman cars, for the five frontier forts used by the 
pioneers in Derry Township, Fort Wallace, Fort Barr, Fort Pomroy, 
Fort Elder, and Fort Sloan. These busses are now also being used to 
transport large groups on longer historical motor tours, when the distance 
is too great to hike. The itinerary of the first trip, which took place one 
Saturday and was participated in by thirty-five students, included the fol- 
lowing historic points in Westmoreland County: the intersection of the 
Forbes Road and Four Mile Run; Pleasant Grove (Old Donegal) Pres- 
byterian Church and cemetery; the South Pennsylvania Railroad bed 
near Donegal; the Indian Creek Reservoir; Ohiopyle Falls; Fort Neces- 
sity; Braddock’s grave; Jumonville’s grave; Fort Gaddis; Gist’s Planta- 
tion; and Colonel William Crawford’s monument in Connellsville. 
This type of hiking has engaged the attention of an older group, who 
have set out to collect records, published and unpublished; sift out tradi- 


I The second part of this article will appear in a later number of this magazine. Ed. 
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tions; examine the scars that remain; and walk the Indian trails and the 
military roads of Pennsylvania west of the Susquehanna River. The plan 
is to traverse these routes in series of short hikes on Saturdays, whenever 
the weather permits. The initial hike, over the old Forbes Road, began on 
October 19, 1935, with a meeting in the quaint colonial court room of 
the courthouse at Bedford, the real starting point of that historic road. 
The attainment of the greatest possible degree of historical accuracy was 
one of the aims of the group, and a connected draft of all the lands pat- 
ented between Fort Bedford and Fort Pitt was first made from the sur- 
veys and applications filed with the Pennsylvania Provincial Council after 
the purchases of land from the Indians in 1754 and 1768. While most of 
the patents were taken out after Bedford County was erected out of Cum- 
berland in 1771, and Westmoreland County out of Bedford in 1773, 
in many instances the surveys and the applications for the warrants show 
the location of the Forbes Road. In some cases there is a hiatus, to be sure, 
but the lines can be pretty accurately laid down with the aid of the scars 
that remain on the ground. Court records in the four western counties 
along the trail, Bedford, Somerset, Westmoreland, and Allegheny, were 
resorted to by the historical hikers, and copies of the United States geolog- 
ical survey quadrangles aided in determining grades. One of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of the Forbes Road was its traversing of dividing ridges 
of the Allegheny Mountains. At one point along the way the present-day 
hiker may view the waters of the Juniata and the Kiskiminetas rivers, at 
another the waters of the Loyalhanna and Mill creeks, at a third the 
waters of Crabtree Run and Sewickley Creek, and at a fourth those of the 
Allegheny River and Turtle Creek. Some markers now erected at points 
alleged to be on the road are not on the famed military highway at all, for 
a number of the earlier historians, although they may have been well 
meaning in their endeavors, were ill informed. To check up on all these 
matters and seek the correct road was one of the inducements of the hike. 

“Provincial Hikers” was the name adopted by the group as it gathered 
for the first trek. Captain Edward J. Braden of Bradenville was selected 
as the titular head because of his age, eighty-four years, and his keen inter- 


est in history. He is a part of the history of the old Pennsylvania canals, for 
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he ran boats on the Beaver and Lake Erie Canal, via Hartstown, before 
the days of railroads in that section. Captain Braden is a second cousin of 
General John J. Pershing, commander of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in the World War, and both are descendants of Frederick Per- 
shing, early Westmoreland frontier ranger. Moving and still picture oper- 
ations were allotted to Dr. David W. Rial, vice principal of Frick Train- 
ing School, Pittsburgh. Colonel William J. Laughner was placed in 
charge of traditions, family letters, and the gathering of data along the 
way. John M. Deeds, a sergeant in Company M, r1oth Infantry, during 
the World War, was made official ranger in charge of the trail, and the 
writer supervised the state and county records, maps, and surveys. 

After the visit to the Bedford County Courthouse, the hikers really be- 
gan their tour two blocks away at the site of the Raystown encampment. 
The site is now occupied by business buildings. Two well-worded markers 
are to be observed on either side of the Lincoln Highway through Bed- 
ford: one was erected by the Pennsylvania Historical Commission to indi- 
cate the location of the depot of supplies at Fort Bedford and the starting 
point of the Forbes expedition; the other was provided by the Bedford 
chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution to mark the build- 
ing used by President George Washington as his headquarters on October 
19 and 20, 1794, when he was in Bedford in charge of the United States 
army, which was em route to quell the Whiskey Insurrection in western 
Pennsylvania. 

The Forbes Road follows pretty generally the present line of the Lin- 
coln Highway westwardly to Wolfsburg, which is close to an Indian vil- 
lage referred to as Old Town at the time of the cutting through of the 
James Burd road in 1755. The old covered bridge, the quaint mill latterly 
operated by Dr. Cofelt, and the old tavern building now occupied by John 
A. Henderson were of absorbing interest as relics of a time later than the 
Forbes expedition. The traditions about Wolfsburg seem to confirm early 
maps that show that the routes of the Indian trail and of Burd’s road 
were on slightly different lines. Captain Robert Callender, who was in 
command of the Seventh Company of the First Battalion, Pennsylvania 
Provincials, like many other officers who came through with Forbes, re- 
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turned in later years and secured a patent for over six hundred acres of 
land, one side of which extended along the base of Wills Mountain, ac- 
cording to land records in the Pennsylvania department of internal affairs. 
His land included the William Todd mansion on the present Lincoln 
Highway to the northward, and it is easy to believe, because the Lincoln 
Highway is there, that the Forbes Road also went there. The best re- 
search and examination of the trails about Wolfsburg indicate that the old 
Traders’ Path utilized by the advance battalions of Forbes extended a 
short distance up the easterly bank of the Raystown Branch of the Juniata 
River, then crossed over this stream, and, as a pronounced scar through 
the farm of Samuel Stuckey reveals, extended to the forks, where Forbes’s 
soldiers left the Burd road and cut their way over Tull’s Hill to the Shaw- 
nee Cabins. Many of the early traders and scouts estimated the distance 
from Raystown to Shawnee Cabins as eight miles. 

John Harris, in his account of the road to Logstown in 1754, gives the 
distance from Raystown to Shawnee Cabins as eight miles;* and James 
Dunning, the guide who served with Major George Armstrong, gives the 
following estimates, which Major Armstrong considered “pretty true”: 
From Raystown to water (Old Town), three miles; to Smith’s Run, two 
miles; to Nelson’s, four miles; to Dunning’s Sleeping Place, three miles; 
and to the foot of Allegheny Hill, three miles. The site of Shawnee Cabins 
is thus named by Dunning as “Nelson’s,” and it is easily located at a spot 
along the stream, for Thomas Nelson made his application on July 1, 
1762, for two hundred acres of land, “including an improvement made 
by his father, Joseph Nelson, at a place called Shawanese Cabins on the 
Great Road about eight miles Westward from Bedford in the County of 
Cumberland.” 

It was easy to visualize the movement of the Forbes expedition up the 
valley between the waters of Kegg’s Run and Shawnee Cabins Creek, 
past the Hillegas School in Juniata Township. The teacher and pupils of 
this school, who were at recess as the hikers trailed along, had not previ- 
ously known that the illustrious George Washington had led his Virgini- 


2 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 2: 135. 
3 Land office records in the Pennsylvania department of internal affairs. 
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ans within fifty feet of their schoolhouse, but they were quick to answer 
questions about Lexington and Ticonderoga. A good grade led up the 
valley to the foot of the Allegheny Mountains, which were in their fall 
colors on the sunny Armistice Day when the party of twenty-one histor- 
ical enthusiasts climbed the trail. The Indian Traders’ Path led up the 
southerly spur of the mountain below Grandview; the Forbes engineers 
cut the military road up the gap to the northwest, close to what is called 
the “Shot Tower.” Captain Harry Gordon, engineer of both the Brad- 
dock and Forbes expeditions, planned this route, and Ensign Harry Rohr 
cut the road through. After the cutting Sir John St. Clair wrote to Colo- 
nel Henry Bouquet at Raystown on August 12, 1758, and designated it 
as “diabolical” and “immense.” Captain Allen MacLean had been left at 
Shawnee Cabins to build a redoubt, and Sir John St. Clair summoned him 
to the top of the Allegheny Mountain to build Fort Duart, the remains 
of which compose one of the best scars of the whole itinerary. 

The Armistice Day hike ended at Fort Duart on a beautiful fall eve- 
ning, and the succeeding one began in a snow flurry a week later. It was 
strenuous trailing for the first two miles towards Fields’s encampment, but 
the sun came out and a fine view was afforded down Shade Creek some 
twenty-five miles to the Sang Hollow Gap, west of Johnstown. Colonel 
Bouquet, after admiring this view, wrote to General Forbes on August 
20, 1758: “Yesterday I went to reconnoiter this terrible mountain . . . in 
mounting upon the second height which is nothing at all, I observed as far 
as the sight can reach and saw distinctly the whole course of Laurel Hill. 
There is a large gap, bearing N. by W. of us, about 20 miles N. of our 
Road, which cuts the mountain from top to bottom, and I am told it is the 
passage of the Kiskiminetas. I requested Sir John to have it reconnoi- 
tered to see if there is an Indian Path. 

The scars of the road, plainly visible with the aid of the snow and the 


94 


absence of leaves, led through Fields’s encampment, one-half mile north 
of the present Reel’s Corners, then through the “Shades of Death,” and 
over the hills to Edmund’s Swamp. At that point, near the farmstead of 


4 The letter is in the Bouquet Papers in the British Museum, Additional Manuscripts, 
21640: 147. The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has a transcript. 
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A. Park Lohr, was the famous trading post of Edmund Cartlidge, one of 
the earliest traders to go through to the Allegheny River. After climbing 
the hill the trail leads down the higher ground three miles to the site of 
Fort Belle Air, on Oven Run. Here John C. Cassiday, a teacher in the 
schools of Shade Township, Somerset County, pointed out the remains of 
the oven, used by the Forbes army bakers, for which the stream was 
named. Three miles farther along the hikers came to Stony Creek, where 
the fort of that name was later erected and strengthened. There were 
no rumblings of the terrific quarrel that Colonel John St. Clair and Ma- 
jor Adam Stephens engaged in, but it was plainly evident that Ensign 
Harry Rohr was the real factor in engineering the road there. The trail 
northwestward up the hill above Stoyestown took the hikers, after the 
three-mile tramp, to the Quemahoning Dam. The hike for that day 
ended at the easterly side of that beautiful body of water, five miles long, 
and the tourists could but visualize the site of old Chief Kickenapawling’s 
Indian Town, as it was located on land now covered by the water above 
the dam in Quemahoning Creek. Some beautiful moving and panoramic 
pictures were taken there. 

The next hike began on the western bank of Quemahoning Creek, 
proceeded by a gentle grade through a beautiful second growth of hem- 
lock, and rounded the hill above the orchard on the farm of the late 
David Berkey. On the eminence the hikers got a fine view to the eastward 
as far as the second rising of the Allegheny Mountains at Rohr’s Gap and 
Fort Duart, where the hike had ended on Armistice Day. To the west- 
ward there was a clear view of the new Lincoln Highway ascending the 
eastern slope of Laurel Hill; to the north of it was the gap that leads up 
from Fort Dudgeon to Ligonier. West of this point the hikers passed 
through the old village of Pilltown, where was located the famous spring 
of Major George Armstrong on the old Forbes Road. After crossing 
Roaring Run the trail went westward over fairly level land, historically 
known as the Clearfields, and thence to Fort Dudgeon. 

Fort Dudgeon was on the old Traders’ Path, but was not used very 


long, for Captain Shelby was given instructions to lay out a road from 
Fort Stony Creek to Laurel Hill, which he designated as “four miles 
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shorter and eight miles better” than the difficult way through the Shades 
of Death and across Edmund’s Swamp. It was on this new Shelby road 
that the later Tomahawk Camp was located, at which General Forbes, on 
the return trip, nearly died because his “chimney” had not been clayed. 
The hikers examined the sites of both Fort Dudgeon and Tomahawk 
Camp, the latter near the picturesque old Kline’s mill, before proceeding 
up the eastern slope of Laurel Hill. Up to that point the motor cars could 
be relayed along fairly good roads, but on the day the group tramped over 
Laurel Hill to Irwin’s Block House all cars were parked at Kline’s mill 
and gone after by the drivers in the evening. The trail was nicely scarred 
over Laurel Hill and down into Ligonier, although at many places it 
passed through a second growth of timber and across fields. At Ligonier 
the records obtained from the land office at Harrisburg were fitted neatly 
together and showed that the marking of the road conformed to the phys- 
ical character of the high ground between the streams. Two Mile Spring 
on the Singer farm is a landmark two miles east of the “Camp at Loyal 
Hannon,” and the road keeps the high ground from that point into Ligo- 
nier. The cutting of the first fifty miles of the road severely tested the 
ability, patience, and endurance of the motley army that General Forbes 
commanded. It was also the training ground on which the army acquired 
its ability to cut the road so much more quickly over the second fifty miles 
west of the Loyalhannon encampment. 

Eight days of hiking were consumed in reaching Two Mile Run, 
which is two miles westerly from Ligonier, and a total distance of fifty- 
two miles was covered in that time. There was considerable cross-hiking 
between Bedford and the beautiful Schellsburg farmstead of Chancellor 
John G. Bowman of the University of Pittsburgh because of two errone- 
ously placed markers of the Historical Commission of Pennsylvania, and 
the hikers added four extra miles on the old road by Quemahoning Dam. 
The average day’s hiking was eight miles, although there were but fifty- 
two miles of direct distance. 

The hikes permitted of many fall and winter nature studies of both 
plants and game. The study of the topography of the trail was fascinating, 
as was the evidence of engineering that, considering the wooded and 
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rocky areas through which the Forbes army passed, was well ordered and 
skillful. The companionship of the hikers, whether the days were sunshiny 
or blustery, was delightful. The first fifty miles of hiking ended in a 
March thundershower, but an oyster supper at beautiful Ligonier and the 
showing, in the American Legion Hall, of moving pictures and slides of 
views along the eastern portion of the road compensated fully for the 
slight inclemency of the weather. 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania Lewis C. WALKINSHAW* 


5 Mr. Walkinshaw is an attorney at law practicing in Westmoreland County; he is the 


historian of the Pennsylvania Society, Sons of the American Revolution. Ed. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


General Benjamin Franklin: The Military Career of a Philosopher. By 
J. Bennett Notan. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1936. vi, 101 p. Illustrations.) 


WHEN in midsummer, 1755, General Edward Braddock marched to defeat 
on the banks of the Monongahela and the frontiers of Pennsylvania were thrown 
open to an unprecedented series of Indian forays, Benjamin Franklin, then post- 
master of Philadelphia, editor of the Pennsylvania Gazette, and member of the 
provincial assembly, was presented with an opportunity to demonstrate talents 
seldom ascribed to him. As head of the committee of defense of the assembly he 
was commissioned by Governor Robert H. Morris to lead an expedition to the 
frontier for the purpose of organizing a system for defense. A week before 
Christmas, 1755, he accordingly set out from Philadelphia. For fifty days he 
was on the frontier—at Bethlehem, at Easton, at Reading—planning protective 
measures, organizing militia, and reéstablishing confidence. His final task was to 
advance still farther westward to Lehigh Gap, where the village of Gnadenhut- 
ten had but recently been reduced to ashes by the Indians; here he erected Fort 
Allen as an outpost. He hurried back to Philadelphia on February 5 to take his 
seat in the reconvened legislature and to become a “general” in the “Regiment 
and Artillery Company of Philadelphia,” organized for defense against a threat- 
ened invasion from Canada. 

From varied and widely scattered sources Mr. Nolan has brought together the 
materials for this narrative of Benjamin Franklin’s brief military career. That 
the story needed telling is demonstrated by the fact that it has been given only 
incidental attention by Franklin’s various biographers and that it is not even 
mentioned in the otherwise comprehensive article on Franklin in the Dictionary 
of American Biography. There is reason for rejoicing in the way Mr. Nolan 
has performed his task. With nice balance he has sketched in the necessary back- 
ground and from a multiplicity of detail has woven a simple but dramatic nar- 
rative. While he sees Franklin’s mission as but one incident in the struggle 
between the provincial government and the settlers, he does not ignore its 
significance as an important step in the British counter-campaign against the 
French. Fully appreciative of the nature of the Franklin genius, Mr, Nolan 
draws his hero with such humor and understanding that the portrait at times 
becomes kindly caricature. 
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To students of western Pennsylvania history the book is chiefly important for 
its portrayal of the results in the East of a western event. They will find pleas- 
ure, however, in the occasional glimpses that are afforded of characters that are 
important in the western scene. For example, there is the picture of Conrad 
Weiser at Reading, sulking because Richard Peters forgot to bring him a sword, 
and of the commissioners, scurrying around to find him a sword so that the con- 
ference could proceed. The Reverend Charles Beatty, who two years later was 
destined to preach the first Protestant sermon on the site of Pittsburgh, was 
chaplain on this expedition. Franklin found him a “very agreeable” companion 
and was delighted when the Presbyterian clergyman agreed to distribute the 
rum to the soldiers after prayers in order to induce them to attend. Any student 
of frontier history cannot fail to be delighted by such bits as Franklin’s views 
on the use of dogs on a military expedition: “In case of meeting a party of the 
enemy, the dogs are all then to be turned loose and set on. They will be fresher 
and finer for having been previously confined, and will confound the enemy a 
good deal, and be very serviceable” (p. 37). 

The book is as pleasant in format as any it has been the pleasure of this re- 
viewer to handle. The binding, paper, type, and general make-up are entirely 
admirable. The headpieces, consisting, with one exception, of vignettes by J. G. 
Chapman from H. Hastings Weld’s edition of the Autobiography, are a happy 
addition to the book, and the end-paper map of the expedition greatly clarifies 
the text. The lack of an index in such an otherwise satisfactory volume as this is 
greatly to be regretted. 

Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Marian SILvEus 


Colonial Captivities, Marches and Journeys. Edited under the auspices of 
the National Society of the Colonial Dames of America by IsaBet M. 
CALDER, assistant professor of history in Wells College. (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1935. vii, 255 p. Illustrations.) 


To illustrate the three-quarter-century struggle between the English and 
French colonists for the possession of the interior of North America, Miss 
Calder has edited a collection of heretofore unpublished journals, surveys, and 
letters. Two of the eighteen accounts thus made available are of interest to stu- 


dents of western Pennsylvania history. 

An extract from the journal kept in 1756 and 1757 by Major John Smith, 
the original of which is in the Public Record Office, London, contains ambi- 
tious plans for the capture of French forts in the West. Major Smith had been a 
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captive at several of the forts; and he notes that at Fort Presque Isle there were 
“100 Soldiers and others,” and about six swivel guns. While at a village of the 
Potowatamies, who he believed would be friendly to the English, he relates 
that they “danced under the English Colours, taken from Gen’l Braddock, and 
fired through the French Colours, held Council with Major Smith, agreed with 
him in a project formed by him for taking Fort Dequesne by their assistance 
with 1500 of their People” (p. 138). The details of this plan to capture Fort 
Duquesne are lacking, but an alternate plan to capture Detroit and other western 
forts included proceeding “along the Lake [£rie] to the river Beauff, where 
Fort Prisque Isle is, attempt this Fort, or if too strong for being taken by Sur- 
prize, or assault, they leave it, and proceed down the river to the Ohio, as Col’l 
Washington did on his Interview with the Commander of this Fort, on the 
Commencement of the Ohio war” (p. 139). 

Another account of western Pennsylvania interest is the journal of Charlotte 
Brown, matron of the general hospital with the English forces in America in 
1754 and 1756, the original of which is now in the library of the New York 
Historical Society. Mrs. Brown reached Hampton Roads, Virginia, in March, 
1755, and by June 13 she had arrived at Fort Cumberland. There she was 
taken ill; on her recovery she did not go farther west, for on July 11 “a Boy 
came from the Camp and said the General was kill’d 4 Miles from the French 
Fort and that allmost all S’r Peter Hackets Regiment is cut of by a Party of 
French and Indians who were behind Trees” (p. 183). Her journal gives a 
brief glimpse of the distraction of those persons remaining at Fort Cumberland 
and records her difficult journey to Frederickstown, Maryland, The remaining 
portion of the journal is of less interest for the history of this region. 

In making this source material available to a large number of persons, Miss 
Calder has not overburdened the text with footnotes. The selection of material 
was made by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, chief of the division of manuscripts in 
the Library of Congress, and the material has been arranged topically rather 
than chronologically. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Joun W, Harpsrer 


Men, Money and Molecules. By Wi1LL1aMs Haynes, publisher Chem- 
ical Industries. (Garden City, New York, Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1936. viii, 214 p. Illustrations, charts.) 

Tuis interesting volume constitutes a recasting of Mr. Haynes’s well-known 

Chemical Economics in popular form. Up-to-date, comprehensive, and written 
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in a fast-moving style, it should be welcomed by those who want a clear-cut 
picture of the development of chemical industry in this country to its present 
tremendous size. Chemicals as an industry through the war years and the two 
recent depressions and the economic principles governing this industry are first 
discussed with numerous examples. 

Salt, lime, coke, sulphur, coal tar, and cellulose are the great industrial chem- 
ical raw materials, but modern industry regularly uses some three thousand dif- 
ferent chemicals. The beginnings of American chemical industry were coinci- 
dent with the founding of the first colonies. The first chemical exports were 
turpentine and potash. The first chemical manufactures were lead, copper, tin, 
alum, vitriol, and saltpeter made by John Winthrop, the first chemical indus- 
trialist in the country. But these attempts were strictly local in scope, and not 
until after the Revolutionary War, when the first tariff law was passed and the 
patent office was established, did the chemical industry have its true beginning. 
Mr. Haynes traces the growth of the chemical houses, which afterwards became 
large organizations. The stimulation of World War conditions on the Ameri- 
can chemical industry and the steps that have been taken to match the consoli- 
dation of the industry abroad are also treated. 

The service of chemistry in the conservation of natural resources can be illus- 
trated in a number of ways; for example, the use of sulphuric acid instead of 
sour milk as an acidic agent; the use of artificial leather instead of cowhides; 
the making of methanol, acetic acid, and acetone by synthesis instead of by dis- 
tillation from wood; the use of aluminum, the most abundant of all metals; the 
substitution of rayon for silk; and the use of lacquers for varnish. Finally the 
influence of chemical manufactures on standards and habits of living is now so 
great that the author dares to speak of a Chemical Revolution and an Age of 
Synthesis, analogous in effects to the older Mechanical Revolution. Chemical 
influences result in cheaper materials, more goods, more work, and new wealth. 

The book concludes with a complete American chemical chronology, com- 
piled by the author and Dr. L. W. Bass, that should be very useful for reference 
purposes, Of special interest to students of western Pennsylvania history are the 
references in both the text and the chronology to noteworthy devzlopments in 
the chemical industry in the trans-Allegheny region, such as the establishment 
of the first paper mill west of the Alleghenies at Brownsville in 1796 and of 
the first flint-glass factory, at Pittsburgh, in 1808; the establishment of a chem- 
ical plant at Cincinnati in 1839, and the relation of its subsequent growth to 
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the great petroleum and steel industries of western Pennsylvania and Ohio; the 
beginnings of coke manufacture, at Connellsville, in 1841 and of the bromine 
industry, at Freeport, in 1845 or 1846; the refinement of petroleum on a 
small scale, at Pittsburgh, in 1855; and the first electrolytical production of 
aluminum on a commercial scale, at New Kensington, in 1888. 


Mellon Institute of Industrial Research Harotp K. SauzBerG 


The Rolling Years. By AcnEs SticH TurRNBULL. (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1936. 436 p.) 


Otp residents of New Alexandria and of other like towns in western Penn- 
sylvania will recognize many of the features of New Salem, the fictitious locale 
for this saga of the McDowell family between 1852 and 1910: the flour mill 
and tannery on Loyalhanna Creek, the general store, the turnpike to Greens- 
burg and Pittsburgh, the sleeping cows that made walking in the village dan- 
gerous after dark, and the mines that began to pollute the streams in the latter 
half of the last century. The more well-to-do residents of New Salem read the 
Pittsburgh Gazette and the New York Tribune; their children learned the 
A B C’s from the New England Primer and then toiled over the Presbyterian 
catechism. The young people went to Elders Ridge Academy, Blairsville Semi- 
nary, and sometimes to the Western Theological Seminary at Pittsburgh. Pleas- 
ant interludes to which they looked forward included maple sugaring, quilting 
bees, funerals, and weddings. At the turn of the century square dances, sleigh 
rides, and ““Teachers’ Institute” provided excitement. Some, of course, moved 
to near-by Pittsburgh, where they so far forgot their Presbyterian training as to 
attend plays at the Nixon Theater and take part in objective after-dinner dis- 
cussions on the authenticity of the Bible and the nature of death. 

“The Presbyterian Church in Action” might be a suitable subtitle for this 
chronicle of struggling descendants of Scotch-Irish pioneers. The story really 
begins on a bright Sunday morning in the summer of 1870. The wheat, after 
days of rain, stands ready to be cut; another day of rain and it will be ruined. 
Tense and subdued, the McDowell family nevertheless prepares to spend the 
day as good Presbyterians always spent the Sabbath—at church, in religious 
reading and singing, in the quiet performance of necessary chores. The despair 
of the son of the house as he realizes that the grain will be lost unless Monday 
is fair, the indignant wrath of the father when he sees his neighbor reaping, the 
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steady ruinous rain Sunday night, and the subsequent trial and punishment of 
the impious farmer—all impress the reader at the very beginning of the novel 
with the power and influence of the church in the lives of the people. The 
reader’s sense of justice is aroused again when, many years later in the story, 
the same church refuses to accept as members two heartbroken little girls, one 
of whom dies soon afterwards, because they will not swear “never to dance.” 
That the stern and restraining hand of organized religion was often needed, 
however, is vividly illustrated by young David McDowell’s unhappy experi- 
ences at the rowdy revival meetings held by an itinerant evangelist. The 
church also sponsored schools and colleges: David’s father’s conscience per- 
mitted his son to study law at Elders Ridge Academy, when a better but less 
religious school would most certainly have been vetoed. The author skillfully 
maintains a balance between the good that the upright church elders achieved 
and the evil effects of many of their stern edicts. As the years went on, and the 
necessity for strict supervision lessened, the church perforce relaxed its hold on 
the people of New Salem and became more liberal and sympathetic. 

Agnes Sligh Turnbull grew up in New Alexandria, in the hills of Westmore- 
land County, and her portrayals of people and events are drawn from historical 
facts, family and church records, neighborhood legends and personal reminis- 
cences, and her own experience. Partly because of her background and partly 
because of the candor with which she writes, her novel succeeds in being inter- 
esting and accurate, a delight alike to the social and economic student and to 
the dlasé reader. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Mary Jo Hauser 
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Interesting programs, not infrequently followed by a general discussion of the 
subjects under consideration, were offered at the four regular monthly meetings 
held by the society since January. On February 25 Dr. Alfred P. James, pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Pittsburgh, read a paper on “The Nest of 
Robbers—Fort Duquesne, 1755-1758,” and Dr. Paul R. Stewart, president of 
Waynesburg College, gave an address, accompanied by exhibits of old diplomas, 
catalogues, and pictures of that institution, on “The Beginnings of Co-education 
in Western Pennsylvania.” On March 31 an address on “The Importance of 
History to Our Generation,” by Mr. Frank C. Harper, secretary-manager of 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, was followed by a paper on “Charles 
Dickens in Western Pennsylvania” (ante, 19:27), by Dr. Leland D. Baldwin, 
assistant director of the survey. At the April meeting, on the twenty-eighth of 
the month, Dr. Russell J. Ferguson, research associate on the staff of the survey 
and associate professor of history in the University of Pittsburgh, presented a 
paper on the early history of Meadville, described as “A Cultural Oasis in North- 


western Pennsylvania,” 


and Henry Oliver Evans, Esq., gave an illustrated ad- 
dress on “The William L. Clements Library of the University of Michigan,” 
in which he spoke also of the John Carter Brown Library in Providence, Rhode 
Island, and the Henry E. Huntington Library in San Marino, California. At the 
last meeting of the season, on May 26, the program was furnished as usual by 
graduate students in the history department of the University of Pittsburgh: 
Miss Callista Schramm, a teacher in the Knoxville Junior High School, pre- 
sented a paper on “William Findley in Pennsylvania Politics”; and Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Bining, a teacher in the Ambridge High School, read a paper on “The 
Early History of Glassmaking in Western Pennsylvania.” 


Fourteen persons were elected to active membership in the society during 
the quarter: Mrs. Bryce Barnhart, Marshall S. Bidwell, E. Douglas Branch, 
Elizabeth B. Demarest, Max Henrici, Mr. and Mrs. Louis W. H. Johnston, M. 
Arthur Keller, John T. McMahon, Horace C. Moffet, and Irene Stewart, all of 
Pittsburgh; Mrs. James Brown Oliver of Shields; Charles M. Ewing of Wash- 
ington; and William J. Graham of Wilkinsburg. Mr. Moffet enrolled as a sus- 
taining member, Mrs. Johnston as an associate member, and the others as an- 
nual members. In addition, the local chapter of the Daughters of American 
Pioneers was elected to annual institutional membership. 
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At the meeting on May 26, Henry Oliver Evans, Esq., of Pittsburgh was 
elected a trustee of the society in place of the late Charles W. Dahlinger, Esq. 
Also, Mr. Gregg L. Neel announced the death of Emma Dare Poole on May 3, 
and the president was authorized to appoint a committee to prepare a memorial 
in recognition of her long service to the society as librarian and, in recent years, 
as curator of the museum. 


During the quarter ending March 31, 1936, the society lost four members 
by death: William H. McClung and Joseph W. Marsh of Pittsburgh; James 
E. Cowen of Crafton; and E. L. Mattern of Erie. 


The morning and afternoon sessions of the seventh annual history conference 
of the University of Pittsburgh were held on April 25 in the society’s build- 
ing and were devoted to “A Symposium on Western Pennsylvania History,” in 
which were reviewed, for the most part by their authors, the prospective pub- 
lications of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey. At the morning session, 
presided over by Dr. Wayland F. Dunaway of Pennsylvania State College, Dr. 
John W. Oliver opened the discussion with a brief review of the work and aims 
of the survey; Dr. Randolph C. Downes discussed “The Passage of Indian 
Civilization”; Mr. Franklin F. Holbrook, Dr. Solon J. Buck’s work on “The 
Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsylvania”; Dr. Leland D. Baldwin, 
“The Whiskey Boys”; and Dr. E. Douglas Branch, “Travelways of Western 
Pennsylvania.” At a luncheon meeting at Heinz House Dr. Robert L. Park of 
Geneva College presided, Dr. J. Ernest Wright spoke on “Introducing West- 
ern Pennsylvania History in the Schools,” and Mr. George H. McCune on 
“Local History in the Franklin [Pennsylvania] High School.” Dr. Oliver W. 
Elsbree of the Erie Center of the University of Pittsburgh conducted the after- 
noon session, at which were heard Mr. Arthur Pound, on the subject “Over the 
Hills to Riches”; Dr. Baldwin, on “Smoky Pittsburgh”; Dr. Downes, on “A 
Guide Book to Points of Historical Interest”; Mr. John W. Harpster, on “Pen 
Pictures of Early Western Pennsylvania, and Newspapers”; and Dr. Russell J. 
Ferguson, on “Party Politics of the Early Period.” Dr. Alfred P. James led the 
general discussion that followed the addresses. The conference closed with a 
dinner meeting at the Bellefield Presbyterian Church under the auspices of 
Beta Chapter, Phi Alpha Theta national honorary history fraternity, with Dr. 
N. Andrew N. Cleven presiding. The program was devoted to a review of 
“Graduate Work in the Department of History, University of Pittsburgh,” by 
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Miss Eulalia Schramm, Mr. Frank B. Sessa, Mr. Theodore R. Parker, Miss 
Helen M. Kiester, Miss Helen C. Sohn, and Miss Myr] I. Eakin, all members 
of the fraternity. 


In February the society provided headquarters for and assisted in inaugurat- 
ing, as part of a nation-wide project sponsored by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration and the National Archives, the survey of federal archives in western 
Pennsylvania that is now being carried on by a group of some thirty-eight work- 
ers under the direction of Louis W. H. Johnston, who had participated in 
regional and local direction of a similar government-supported survey of state 
and local records until its suspension in March, 1935 (ante, 18: 209). The 
Survey of State and Local Historical Records, as the latter is now known, was 
resumed in Allegheny and Washington counties early in May, 1936, as part of 
the Federal Writers’ Program of the Works Progress Administration, with head- 
quarters in the old Pittsburgh and Allegheny Telephone Company building at 
Seventh Avenue and Bigelow Boulevard, Pittsburgh. James R. Hainer, Jr., is 
the project head. 





FIFTH ANNUAL HISTORICAL TOUR 


On Friday and Saturday, July 17 and 18, the society and the sum- 
mer session of the University of Pittsburgh will conduct the fifth annual 
| historical tour by automobile along a route planned to include some of the 
| principal communities and points of historical interest in the old oil and 
lumber regions in the Allegheny River Valley above Pittsburgh. Luncheon 
or dinner meetings will be held at Oil City, Titusville, and Clarion, and 
among communities or places of special interest to be visited em route are 
Butler, the Drake well and museum at Titusville, and Cook Forest. Final 
announcements will be sent to all members of the society and to others 
upon request. In the meantime everyone, whether expecting to join the 
tour or not, is urged to inspect a recently opened permanent exhibit on | 
the ground floor of the Benedum Trees Building in Pittsburgh, where 
“The Story of Oil” is vividly told by means of murals, replicas, and 





working models. 
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ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


Among the accessions to be noted during the past quarter are the gifts of Mrs. 
Charles W. Dahlinger of Pittsburgh, who has presented a number of books and 
pamphlets, newspapers, maps, and miscellaneous historical material from the 
collection of the late Charles W. Dahlinger. In the group of western Pennsyl- 
vania imprints are a Narrative of Facts Relative to the Location of the Western 
Section of the Pennsyloania Canal and the Proceedings of the Canal Commis- 
stoners (35 p. 1827); A Book of Church Government and Discipline, Agreed 
Upon and Enacted by the Associate Synod of North America, at Pittsburgh, 
June 6, 1817 (66 p. 1817); Alexander Addison’s On the Alien Act (21 p. 
1799); a file of nine program-guidebooks issued for the Pittsburgh Exposition, 
1889 to 1900, by the Western Pennsylvania Exposition Society; a number 
of sermons of early regional ministers; and a copy of Edward J. Donnelly’s 
stenographic report of the T'rial of James Nutt for the Killing of N. L. Dukes at 
Uniontown, Fayette Co., Pa., June 13th, 1883. The newspapers include issues 
of the various Pittsburgh papers published during the eighties and nineties of the 
last century and four issues of Leslie’s Weekly for the year 1865. There are 
also reproductions of three early maps, one of North America (1772), one of 
Pennsylvania (1830), and the third of Pittsburgh (1795); blue prints of the 
plans of Fort Pitt, which show its location in relation to the streets of the town; 
a photostatic copy of the royal petition of the Pennsylvania traders for the reim- 
bursement of their losses during the French and Indian War; and typed notes on 
two old Pittsburgh cemeteries. Interesting items in the collection are political 
broadsides, an 1831 handbill that lists books to be sold at auction, the song pro- 
gram for a Sabbath School in 1833, and a copy of the “New Year’s Address of 
the Carrier of “The Commonwealth’ to His Patrons, January 1, 1818.” Mrs. 
Dahlinger has also presented several fine lithographs and engravings that depict 
such local scenes as the market house and the courthouse of Pittsburgh in 1790 
and the great fire in 1845. 


A recent acquisition is the Catalogue for 1875 (12 p.) of the “Newell In- 
stitute for Young Ladies, No. 255 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa.,” the gift of 
Mrs. John T. Findley of Sewickley. That parents sent their daughters to school 
in the 1870’s chiefly to learn discipline and penmanship is indicated by the very 
special regulations in the catalogue regarding the pupils’ progress in those two 
subjects. 
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The society’s collection of reference books has been augmented by the ac- 
quisition of volumes 1, 2, 3, and 4 (1849-51) of the Documents Relative to the 
Colonial History of the State of New York; volumes 1, 2, and 3 (1895-96) of 
the third series and volume 1 (1893) of the fourth series, as well as the annual 
volumes for the years from 1896 to 1900, of William H. Egle’s Notes and 
Queries; of the final volume, L-Z (1936), of Earl G. Swem’s Virginia His- 
torical Index; and of volume 18 (1936), Steward-Trowbridge, of the Diction- 
ary of American Biography. 


A trip by canal from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh in 1847 and the details of a 
journey down the Ohio River to the Mississippi in the same year are described 
in “ ‘Sketches of the Great West’; Diary of Newtown Man’s Trip Away Back in 
the Year 1847,” by Judge M. H. Jenks. The journal was published in the 
Delaware Valley Advance (Langhorne, Pa.) from September 26, 1935, to 
January 16, 1936, and William J. Ellis, the publisher, has presented the society 
with a complete file of it. 


A commission as “first Lieutenant of the ‘City Blues,’ an infantry corps at- 
tached to the ‘Pittsburg Volunteer Legion’ of the Militia of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania,” granted to Alexander C. Alexander by Governor 
George Wolf on January 22, 1833, has been presented to the society by Mr. 
George H. Alexander, a grandson of the recipient. The latter was an early 
nail-maker and for many years served as a public official in the former city of 
Allegheny, first as tax collector and later as mayor. 


Transcripts of four letters concerned with Democratic political matters in 
Pennsylvania during the middle nineteenth century have recently been depos- 
ited by Mr. Josiah K. Lilly of Indianapolis. Among the matters touched upon 
by the writers are the efforts to make William B. Foster a canal commissioner; 
the hope of electing Francis R. Shunk governor; and the dissatisfaction of 


Shunk’s adherents with his policies in office. 
P 


To the society’s collections of photostatic reproductions of historical material 
have been added copies of the original deed for the land on the south side of 
the Youghiogheny River in Washington County, transferred by the state of 
Pennsylvania to George Washington in 1782, from the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis; and a copy of Major General William Irvine’s orderly 
book, kept during the campaign against the Whiskey Insurrection in 1794, 
from the Historical Society of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 
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Dr. Henry C. Flood of Pittsburgh has presented a copy of a letter to Robert 
Lomas from Robert Arthurs, a Pittsburgher who enlisted in the Civil War 
under the pretense of being a surgeon. The letter, which is dated August 28, 
1886, contains details of Arthurs’ experiences on the battlefields and seems to be 
both a confession and a justification of his action. 


Mr. Henry K. Siebeneck has presented a considerable collection of framed 
documents and portraits, including copies of Magna Charta and the American 
Declaration of Independence, likenesses of national figures such as Alexander 
Hamilton, John Marshall, and Jeremiah S. Black, and portraits of leading Penn- 
sylvania jurists such as chief justices William Tilgham, John B. Gibson, and 
George Sharswood. 


Other recent additions to the museum collections include a whatnot of the 
middle eighteenth century, presented by Miss Ilka M. Stotler; a tassel from 
the bier of Abraham Lincoln, loaned by Major John D. Glass; a group of Civil 
and Spanish American War arms and accouterments, the gift of Mrs. Gustave 
A. Zirkel; and a color-print of Pittsburgh in 1764 and four general admission 
tickets to the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893, from Mr. and 
Mrs. Omar S. Decker. 
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“Braddock’s Defeat,” a provocative article by Stanley Pargellis of Yale Uni- 
versity that appears in the American Historical Review for January, 1936, con- 
tends that the true military cause of General Braddock’s disaster on July 9, 
1755, lay in the neglect of the commanding officers “to follow fundamental 
rules of war laid down in European manuals... they ‘messed up’ their forma- 
tions and never gave their soldiers a chance to demonstrate that Old World 
methods, properly applied, might have won the day.” With the aid of newly 
discovered documents in the Cumberland collection at Windsor Palace, includ- 
ing an unsigned letter that seems to give the off-the-record comments of Sir 
John St. Clair, quartermaster of the expedition, Mr. Pargellis has deduced 
that the official accounts of the disaster were falsified to reflect blame unduly on 
the conduct of the British regulars. ““Braddock’s staff,’ he concludes, “seem to 
have lost their alertness after crossing the river successfully. Already they had 
come a full day’s march; another mile or two and they would eat, and camp for 
the night against a strenuous tomorrow. If it was wholly by accident that the 
French, suddenly nerving their savage allies to face British cannon and dashing 
with them pell-mell out of the fort, came upon their enemy at the exact spot 
they did, so it was also by accident that at that precise moment the British 


should be most unprepared.” 


Comprehensive reports of the proceedings at the meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Association and the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical So- 
cieties held in Philadelphia on October 25 and 26, 1935, are published in the 
January issues of Pennsylvania History, the Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, and the Pennsylvania Library and Museum Notes. “Romance in 
Pennsylvania History,” an address delivered by Herman L. Collins at a joint 
session of the meeting, is printed in Pennsylvania History and in the Library 
and Museum Notes. The Whiskey Insurrection in 1794, the discovery of salt 
springs in Cambria County, the rush to the oil fields of Venango County in 
1859, and the “amazing epic of Pennsylvania iron” are among the romantic 
facts that Mr. Collins notes. 


bd 


The final group of “Pennsylvania Bibliographies,” compiled by Henry P. 
Beers of Philadelphia, is published in Pennsylvania History for January and in- 


cludes books on religion, Benjamin Franklin, and Pennsylvania maps, together 
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with a list of authors. The various installments of the series have been excerpted 
from Pennsylvania History and bound together in a pamphlet that may be se- 
cured from the author. 


The names, locations, and curators of private and public museums in Penn- 
sylvania are noted in a partial list printed in the January issue of the Penmsyl- 
vania Library and Museum Notes. 


The plans for the Erie County Archxological Survey are described in the 
Pennsylvania Archeologist for January by H. Milnor Rupp, who is in charge 
of excavation work there. Donald Cadzow, state archzxologist, discusses, in the 
same publication, the various archzxological projects that have been submitted for 
consideration by the Works Progress Administration in Pennsylvania. Four 
counties, Somerset, Erie, Bucks, and Luzerne, have had their projects approved, 
and crews were already at work in January on sites located within the bound- 


aries of those counties. 


That western Pennsylvania was a hunting ground for botanists of the late 
eighteenth century may be deduced from the fact that Humphry Marshall, 
Quaker botanist of Chester County, twice sent his nephew, Moses Marshall, west 
to procure plants. The journeys are briefly described by Francis W. Pennell in 
“Humphry Marshall, Botanist,” an article published in the autumn, 1935, issue 
of the Bulletin of the Friends’ Historical Association. 


The new Berks County Historical Review is a welcome addition to the field 
of historical publications: its format is designed in an attractive modern style, 
and the numerous illustrations are well chosen to appeal to the popular as well as 
to the academic reader. The second issue, that for January, contains a reprint of 
excerpts from two diaries kept during the march of the federal army into west- 
ern Pennsylvania to punish the Whiskey Insurrectionists. The diaries are those 
of Captain David Ford and of Major William Gould, both of the New Jersey 
infantry, and have been edited by J. Bennett Nolan under the title “Reading 
in the Whiskey Rebellion of 1794.” 


The March issue of the Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs, a 
monthly departmental publication, contains a brief description of ihe natural 
gas and oil fields of Pennsylvania, and a consideration of the influence of the 
natural resources upon the industrial progress of the state. An explanation of the 
Pennsylvania laws that are responsible for the high percentage of defective land 
titles in the state is also included. 
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A sketch written by Joseph Hough of his life and adventures, first as a clock- 
maker in Brownsville and later as a merchant in Hamilton, Ohio, is printed in 
“Joseph Hough, an Early Miami Merchant,” by R. Pierce Beaver, in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Quarterly. The nar- 
rative describes overland and river trips to secure merchandise from Philadelphia 
between 1810 and 1820. Goods were hauled by five-horse wagons from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburgh in from twenty to twenty-five days; from Pittsburgh they 
were sent downriver to Cincinnati in keel boats, a perilous trip that sometimes 
required thirty-nine days to complete. Hough also traded in various Mississippi 
River towns, notably Vicksburg and New Orleans. The early life of one of 
Ohio’s governors is sketched by C. H. Cramer in “Duncan McArthur: First 
Phase, 1772-1812,” in the same issue of the Quarterly. McArthur’s boyhood 
was spent on the western Pennsylvania frontier where he learned the arts of the 
backwoodsman and from where he made many pack-horse trips across the Alle- 
ghenies for supplies. In 1790 he served as a volunteer under General Josiah 
Harmar in the latter’s campaign against the Ohio Indians and afterwards was 
employed by the state of Kentucky as an Indian scout for the Ohio River ter- 
ritory. He settled at Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1797. Also printed in this number of 
the Quarterly is a biographicl sketch of “General Simon Kenton,” written by 
Albert L. Slager, with an introduction by Orton G. Rust. Kenton visited Pitts- 
burgh in 1771 and from 1771 to 1774 spent some time in and near the western 
Pennsylvania region as a hunter and trapper. He later became a famous Ken- 
tucky and Ohio Indian fighter. 


In an article “Why Were the Principal Land Operations of the War of 1812 
along the South Shore of Lake Erie?” in the Quarterly Bulletin of the Histori- 
cal Society of Northwestern Ohio for January, Walter J. Sherman reviews the 
history of the Ohio country from the French occupation and concludes “that the 
seat of land operations was centered around the south shore of Lake Erie because 
Great Britain had determined to reclaim the Ohio country and the Old North- 
west Territory ... one of the chief objectives of the War of 1812.” In the sec- 
tion, “Midwest Historical Notes,” of the same bulletin, O. O. McIntyre pre- 
sents some interesting information on the history of Gallipolis, Ohio, the third 
oldest town in the state. 


Western Pennsylvanians who are familiar with the settlements of the Har- 
mony Society at Ambridge and Harmony will note the similarity to them of the 
Indiana town that was also founded by members of the Rappist sect. The latter 
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is described in detail by Julie Le Clerc Knox in an article, “The Unique Little 
Town of New Harmony,” printed in the March issue of the Indiana Magazine 
of History. 

Much material of interest to students of western Pennsylvania history and the 
French and Indian War is included in a “Bibliography on Maryland during the 
Time of Governor Horatio Sharpe, 1753-1769,” by Paul H. Giddens, pub- 
lished in the Maryland Historical Magazine for March. 


Two frontier libraries used freely by Henry M. Brackenridge are among the 
early collections of books described by Aubrey Starke in “Books in the Wilder- 
ness,” printed in the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society for January. 
They are those of Brackenridge’s French tutor, M. Beauvais, in Ste. Genevieve, 


Louisiana, and of his friend, Auguste Chouteau, in St. Louis. 


Entries relating to river travel on the Allegheny and Ohio in the journal kept 
by John S. Wright, who journeyed from Saratoga County, New York, to Ken- 
tucky in the fall of 1818, are reprinted in the spring and summer issue of the 
Michigan History Magazine. Particular mention is made of the boat trip on 
the Allegheny River from Olean, New York, to Pittsburgh, and a description of 
the latter place is included. Brief notes by the late George B. Catlin, librarian of 
the Detroit News, accompany the excerpts. The same magazine also contains a 
short biography of “A Rugged Patriot: Major General Anthony Wayne,” by 
Wade Millis. 


“In 1829... living costs in St. Louis were about half what they were in the 
East . . . wages were fully doubled,” according to Dorothy B. Dorsey in a note 
describing the experiences of several families of mechanics who went there in 
that year from Baltimore and Pittsburgh. Her article, “The Panic and De- 
pression of 1837—43 in Missouri,” is to be found in the Missouri Historical 
Review for January. 


Information on vital records for Pennsylvania is given in a compilation by 
Harold C. Durrell entitled “The Centralization of Vital Records in the Various 
States,” in the New England Historical and Genealogical Register for January. 
From these statistics it appears that the first Pennsylvania registration Jaw for 
births and deaths was passed in 1851. Records of births, marriages, and deaths 
from 1906 are on file at the bureau of vital statistics of the State Health De- 
partment, Harrisburg. 
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The New York Public Library has recently completed a ten-year test of book- 
bindings, the results of which are given in the Bulletin of the library for Feb- 
ruary. The test seems to have demonstrated conclusively that volumes of moder- 
ate weight, bound in well-tanned imported leather to which animal or vegetable 
oils can be applied at frequent intervals, wear better than any other bound books. 


A bibliographical note on “Daniel Hewett’s List of Newspapers and Period- 
icals in the United States in 1828” prefaces a reprinting, in the Proceedings of 
the American Antiquarian Society, new series, volume 44, part 2 (October, 
1934), of that work. Western Pennsylvania papers are included in the list, 
which gives the title, place of publication, days of publication, and the name of 
the publisher, together with the annual subscription price of each paper. 


The First Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States, 1934-1935 
contains, in addition to notes on the various divisions of the National Archives 
and reports on the accomplishments of the officers during the year, an “His- 
torical Statement” that summarizes the history of the movement for a United 
States archival depository. This is followed by an illustrated description of “The 
National Archives Building.” 

Those who are interested in the history and preservation of government docu- 
ments will find R. D. W. Connor’s article on “Our National Archives,” in 
Minnesota History for March, 1936, a most satisfactory and enjoyable account 
of what has been done and what is planned to preserve the papers and to make 
them available to research workers. The article contains much data on archival 
legislation in the United States. 


The List of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in Progress at the Chie} 
American Universities (December, 1935) issued by the division of historical re- 
search of the Carnegie Institution of Washington records several works of inter- 
est to western Pennsylvanians, among them “A History of the Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette, 1786-1861,” by J. Cutler Andrews (Harvard) ; “Baynton, Wharton, and 
Morgan Company,” by Mary W. Massey (Radcliffe) ; “Commercial Rivalry of 
Baltimore and Philadelphia for the Pennsylvania Hinterland, 1783-1860,” by 
J. W. Livingood (Princeton) ; and theses on Pennsylvania politics, agriculture, 
sectionalism, and government. 


Informal comments on events of the day as well as on the private lives, cus- 
toms, and social activities of the governing class in Canada in the middle of the 
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eighteenth century are contained in “La Correspondance de Madame Bégon, 
1748-1753,” printed with an introduction by Claude de Bonnault in the Rap- 
port de PArchiviste de la Province de Québec for 1934-35. Madame Bégon 
was the wife of a captain of marine troops in Canada who later became governor 
of Three Rivers. Her letters, part of which are in the form of a journal, are 
addressed to her son in Louisiana. The early letters only are written from Mon- 
treal—towards the end of 1749 Madame Bégon repaired to France—but all are 
concerned with affairs in Canada. On June 1, 1749, she wrote that Longueuil, 
the governor of Montreal, was being “tormented” by women who desired ex- 
emption for their husbands and sons from the planned expedition of Céloron 
into the Ohio country, a project of the Count de La Galissonniére, temporary 
governor-general of Canada in 1747-49 and close friend of Madame Bégon; 
and on June 13 the author notes the departure of Céloron for Lachine, accom- 
panied by Father Bonnécamps, who was to make accurate records and maps of 
the country traversed, inasmuch as up till that time there existed “only a very 
imperfect knowledge” of the region. 


A plea for more effective methods of disseminating historical knowledge is 
made by Katharine W. Dresden in “Teaching History Backwards” in the Janu- 
ary issue of Social Studies. The author advocates starting with discussions of cur- 
rent problems, with emphasis on the background that produced those problems 
and on the importance of history in their interpretation. The February issue of 
the same magazine contains a vigorous defense of the importance and value of 
history, made by Carlton J. H. Hayes in “History and the Present”; and an 
outline of “A Discussion-Research Technique for History Courses,” by C. A. 
Harper, that provides for “more pupil-activity and less talking by the teacher; 
more discussion, less lecturing . . . thinking more seriously in terms of attitudes, 
skills, and ideals.” Edgar B. Wesley, author of “The Besetting Sin of Peda- 
gogy” in the March issue, focuses his attention upon those who teach and sug- 
gests that “the study of the racial experience in the field of teaching might 
justifiably be expected to have all the values inherent in the study of history.” 


“The Slavery Background of Foster’s My Old Kentucky Home” is described 
in scholarly fashion by Thomas D. Clark in the January issue of the Filson Club 
History Quarterly. 


Historic dolls from old homes in western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Ohio are described in detail by Mrs. J. H. Westfall in “Introducing Another 
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Doll Family,” an article published in the March issue of Hobbies, the Maga- 
zine for Collectors. 


Inscriptions copied from tombstones in Beulah Presbyterian Church Ceme- 
tery, near Wilkinsburg, are printed in the National Genealogical Society Quar- 
terly for December, 1935. 


“An Educational Survey of Forest Hills, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania,” 
lately compiled under the direction of William A. Yeager, contains a brief his- 
torical survey of the borough in addition to statistical information as to the 
growth of the school system there. A copy of the report has been deposited with 
the society by Dale W. Houk, supervising principal of Forest Hill schools. 


The history of the “Henry Clay Frick Training School for Teachers,” a 
municipal teachers’ college, is outlined in the January-February issue of Pitts- 
burgh Schools, published by the Pittsburgh Board of Education. 


News stories in the weekly Pittsburgh Bulletin Index during January, Feb- 
ruary, and March contained historical material on the Gulf Oil Company; the 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company and its founder, George A. Macbeth; the vari- 
ous steel concerns and land holdings in which members of the Park family have 


been interested; the Thaw family; the Kingsley House settlement; and the 
Seventh Day Adventist sect. 


Articles on the development of many Pittsburgh industries during the year 
1935 are contained in Greater Pittsburgh for January, the “Annual Trade and 
Financial Review” issue. Included are sketches of the steel, electrical, coal, glass, 
utilities, petroleum, and building industries, as well as of transportation and 
business. In the February issue is an interesting history of the aluminum in- 
dustry, with particular reference to developments in Pittsburgh, the “aluminum 
capital of the world”; and a sketch of the Tranter Manufacturing Company, 
makers of pumps for mills and factories and of woodworking machinery. A re- 
view of the efforts since 1903 of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce to ob- 
tain adequate flood protection is included in an article on “Chamber’s Long 
Fight for Flood Control” in the issue for March. There is also an article on 
“Strip Mills” by George T. Ladd, in which the author discusses the develop- 
ment of the rolling mill industry in this country; and an illustrated sketch of the 
history of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, entitled 
“Westinghouse’s Semi-Centennial Year.” 
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“The Early Glass Makers of Western Pennsylvania”’ is the title of an inform- 
ative discussion of manufacturers and their wares in the February number of the 
McCready Broadside, published intermittently by Jessie McCready of Pitts- 
burgh. It appears that this article is the first of a series on Pittsburgh and west- 


ern Pennsylvania glassmakers, and it describes particularly the New Geneva 


Glass Works. 


Sketches of the life and work of Charles M. Hall, who invented the process 
of producing aluminum by electrolysis in 1886, are contained in the Alcoa 
News, published by the Aluminum Company of America, for February 17. A 
facsimile reproduction of the first page of the February 26, 1886, issue of the 
Weekly News of Oberlin, the Ohio town where Hall lived during his early life, 
is included. 

The “Know Pittsburgh” series, continued during January, February, and 
March in This Week in Pittsburgh, included brief notes on the South Hills 
section and the banking and manufacturing industries in Pittsburgh, and on the 
Archeological and Historical Society recently organized at Somerset. 

Scenes in American pioneer life are reflected in many of the American genre 
paintings exhibited from February 13 to March 26 by the Department of Fine 
Arts of Carnegie Institute. Early Pittsburgh painters represented in the exhibit 
were David G. Blythe, John Donaghy, W. C. Wall, and Jasper H. Lawman, 
whose “Mrs, O’Doud—Grocery Store,” presents a view of Pittsburgh painted 
in 1868. Reproductions of three of the Blythe pictures, together with a bio- 
graphical note about him and short sketches of the other Pittsburgh painters in 
the group, are to be found in the Bulletin Index for February 20. There is also 
an illustrated article about Blythe in Téme magazine for April 20. The catalogue 
published by Carnegie Institute for the exhibition contains biographical data on 
many of the artists represented. 

Photographs and architect’s drawings of western Pennsylvania buildings 
erected before 1860 will illustrate a volume, “The Early Architecture of West- 
ern Pennsylvania,” to be published under the auspices of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Architectural Survey. The photographs and drawings were exhibited in 
the galleries of the Carnegie Institute from January 2 to February 2. An histor- 
ical and artistic background for the buildings noted in the exhibit is provided by 
Charles M. Stotz, chairman of the architectural survey, in an illustrated article 


in the Carnegie Magazine for January. 
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A drawing of the ballroom of the Croghan House, later known as the Schenley 
Mansion, Pittsburgh, which contains some of “the most distinguished interiors 
of the Greek revival style in the United States,” is the frontispiece of the 
January issue of the Charette, magazine of the Pittsburgh Architectural Club. 
Another illustration shows the entrance doorway of the Isaac Meason House near 
Uniontown, “the most important example of the Georgian style in Western 
Pennsylvania.” Also in this number is an article by Robert Schmertz on the 
historical and architectural sites of the town of Somerset. In “Rambling Remi- 
niscences” in the Charette for February Robert M. Trimble reviews the Pitts- 
burgh architects of the “Golden Nineties” and their accomplishments. In the 
early part of that decade, according to the author, architecture in the city was at 
a low ebb, but with the organization of the United States Stee] Corporation and 
the subsequent influx of money, many important building projects were inaugu- 


rated and opportunities for the architects increased. 


A picture of the Elders Ridge Academy building near Saltsburg, which was 
erected in 1850 and was burned in February, 1936, appears on the cover of the 
March issue of the Bond, a monthly published by friends interested in the 
progress of the Presbyterian churches at Elders Ridge and West Lebanon. A 
short history of the academy is to be found in the same issue. 


“An Historical Summary of the First Presbyterian Church, Brownsville, Pa.” 
is the title of an address made by Jesse Coldren at the “Historical Night” serv- 
ices held on January 9 by the Brownsville church as part of its 125th anniver- 
sary celebration. The address is printed in the program of the anniversary serv- 
ices, held during the week of January 5. 


The Daughters of the American Revolution have recently organized two new 
chapters in western Pennsylvania: one, in the South Hills district of Pittsburgh, 
is the Colonial William Wallace chapter; and the other, at Carnegie, is the 
Bower Hill chapter. The former has enrolled with the Historical Society of 


Western Pennsylvania as an institutional member. 











